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R. ASQUITH has committed a very great 
M blunder: a blunder of a sort which no one, 
least of all his enemies, would have expected 
of him. He has acted too precipitately ; and a situa- 
tion of extraordinary difficulty, and even danger, is the 
result. Up to the beginning of the present week the 
vast majority of the nation were prepared to accept 
compulsion, not willingly, indeed, but as one of the 
stern necessities (if it were so) of a national war. Even 
in Labour circles there was a strong preponderance of 
opinion in favour of supporting the Prime Minister 
in whatever steps he could show to be necessary to win 
the war. It was assumed that if he proposed compul- 
sion he would be able to convince all reasonable men 
that it was necessary. But with the publication of 
Lord Derby’s report the situation was transformed. 
It was then seen that the figures on which the whole 
case for compulsion was based were mere guesswork, 
whilst the astonishing and overwhelming success of the 
voluntary system was an established and splendid 
fact. Sir John Simon’s unanswerable, though, as we 
think, too tender, analysis and exposure of Lord Derby’s 
statistics completed the process. The compulsionist 
house of cards collapsed. It became plain that the 
Prime Minister had yielded not to any demonstrable 
necessity, but, consciously or unconsciously, to con- 
seriptionist pressure. The result was seen first in the 
unexpectedly hostile reception given to the Bill in the 
House and then in the tremendous declaration of un- 
compromising opposition voted by the great Labour 
Conference on Thursday. 
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It is important to observe that the opposition is 
neither factious nor factitious. If the Prime Minister 
could have proved his case, there is not the smallest 
doubt that he would have had practically the entire 
country behind him, and that Labour as a whole 
would have acquiesced. But he has not done so; he 
has scarcely even attempted it ; and so he finds himself 
faced with a divided nation in which the Liberal and 
Labour parties, practically en masse, are on one side, 
and that side not his. What were the reasons which 
led him to invite this disastrous position we do not 
know, but certainly they were not military reasons. 
It is useless for him or for Mr. Bonar Law to declare 
that compulsion is necessary in order to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion as long as they cannot show 
that the reluctant single men are more than “a negli- 
gible minority,” or that compulsion would actually 
bring in 100,000, or for that matter 20,000 men. Both 
these Ministers may, of course, be innocent victims 
of Lord Derby’s statistics, but a more plausible explana- 
tion seems to be that they wished to get rid of an 
embarrassing issue, and hoped to get rid of it by rushing 
a decision. The attempt has failed ; and the failure has 
destroyed the Coalition Government. After the decisive 
verdict of the Labour Conference, accepted and endorsed 
by the Party Executives, it was impossible that Mr. 
Henderson and his Labour colleagues should remain in 
the Government. For they were there as symbols of a 
unity which no longer exists. As to the fate of the Bill, 
evidence of necessity has been called for with a force that 
will not be denied ; and so far there is no prospect of its 
being forthcoming. The next move lies with the Prime 
Minister. Will he deny the claim that proof—presump- 
tive and circumstantial, perhaps, but proof of some 
sort—must precede judgment ? 
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The arrest and deportation of the consuls of three 
enemy nations at Salonica will put an end to a career, 
extending over at least a generation, of plotting, intrigue, 
and propaganda. The papers seized at the consulates 
ought to provide some very spicy reading. The accounts 
of preparations for a German and Bulgarian advance 
on Salonica are conflicting. In the Doiran region, we 
are assured, no Germans have yet put in an appearance, 
while the Bulgarians are doing nothing except plunder 
a few villages. On the other hand, Italian and French 
newspapers assert that considerable German and 
Austrian forces are gathering at Monastir. Both 
accounts may be true and may imply that the advance 
on Salonica, when it comes, may be made from several 
points. In the meantime it has not begun. A Reuter’s 
message from Athens states that the French Govern- 
ment is now willing to pay to the Greek Treasury 
£400,000 as the first instalment of a larger loan. The 
payment of this sum was asserted many weeks ago 
and then contradicted. If the money is to be forth- 
coming now, we may suppose that a comfortable under- 
standing has been come to between the Allies and 
King Constantine. In any case, friction seems to have 
ceased at Salonica, where the military authorities, 
Greek and French, have been exchanging New Year 
Day compliments. 

* * * 


A touch of much-needed humour has been given to 
Balkan diplomacy by the announcement that our 
old acquaintance Essad Pasha has declared war against 
Austria. Essad has been many things in the course 
of a picturesque life, but has never been a friend of the 
Austrians, whose agent, the Prince of Wied, had him 
arrested in humiliating fashion at Durazzo. Essad’s 
influence with the Mussulman Albanians is consider- 
able, and he is probably willing to try to reconcile them 
to the notion of an Italian Protectorate, which would 
leave the Mirdite Albanians to Montenegro and the 
Epirotes to Greece. In any case, his co-operation will 
be useful in helping the Italians to feed and supply 
the Serbians and assist the Montenegrins to hold out 
in their mountains. If the Allies are ever to advance 
into the Balkan Peninsula either from Salonica, or from 
the Adriatic, or from both, they will find Montenegro 
a very useful point dappui. It would seem absolutely 
necessary to maintain positions which will enable us 
to strike at the Belgrade-Constantinople railway, 
although, of course, we should require a really large 
and well-equipped army to do so. The days for small 
excursions into the Balkans are definitely over. 


* * * 


The Foreign Office’s memorandum on the “ siege ”’ of 
Germany would have attracted more adequate notice if 
it had not been published on the same day as the Derby 
figures and the Baralong correspondence. It is an able 


statement of what has been done before and since the 
Order in Council of March, and makes nonsense of much 
that has been urged by the buccaneering school of critics. 
The Order, as it points out, has been specially valuable 
in restricting German exports, upon which German 
imports to a great extent depend, and over which we 
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could have no control so long as our interference was 
confined to contraband. At present the oversea export 
trade of Germany and Austria has been practically 
extinguished, and its loss has not been compensated by 
any growth of exports to the coterminous countries, 
The memorandum covers much the same ground as an 
article which we printed a fortnight ago, when it comes 
to the import question and sets out the practical diffi- 
culties of blockading an enemy country through neutral 
harbours, and the manifold help to be obtained through 
agreements with bodies of neutral traders. Particularly 
in connection with the “‘ rationing ” of neutral countries, 
some such agreements become almost indispensable. It 
also mentions one useful means of pressure, whose use 
has not before, we think, been made public. This is the 
right to refuse bunker coal at ports in the British Empire 
to ships whose owners do not comply with our require- 
ments. Few, if any, large shipping concerns can afford 
to be debarred from taking British bunker coal; and 
several which had maintained regular services between 
Scandinavian and German Baltic ports have been forced 
by the judicious use of this weapon to abandon them. 
The memorandum is optimistic, and on the whole justi- 
fies its optimism. 
* . * 


Sir Edward Grey’s reply to the German Government's 
memorandum about the Baralong is dated December 
14th; and there seems no reason why both memoran- 
dum and reply should have been withheld from publica- 
tion in our Press until January 5th. The charges con- 
tained in the memorandum have been sown broadcast 
over the neutral world for months; and if anything was 
calcuiated to make them credible there it was that the 
British Government should suppress in its own country 
the fact that they had been made, and in the meantime 
publish no reply to them. With that important reserva- 
tion, the reply of the Foreign Office can be wholly ap- 
proved. Nobody is less anxious than we to see British 
sailors forget the humane traditions which are our 
Navy’s pride; but in questions of humanity and con- 
formity to the laws of war the German Government has 
forfeited for the present all locus standi. Its soldiers and 
sailors have never been bound by either. They ‘have 
waged war with an illegality and cruelty unparalleled in 
modern history ; and Sir Edward Grey had no difficulty 
in putting his hand on three German naval atrocities 
within 48 hours of the Baralong’s encounter with the 
submarine. His offer to submit the Baralong case to a 
neutral tribunal and abide by the result, provided the 
three German crimes in question are brought before the 
same tribunal on the same terms, is perfectly fair, 
however unacceptable to Berlin. Meanwhile we must 
not lose sight of the German Government’s submission 
that officers and men responsible for killing unresisting 
victims are guilty of murder. It may be useful when we 
come to deal with the cases of the German‘officers and 
men responsible for sinking the Lusitania, the Falaba, 
the Ancona, the Arabic, the Persia, and the rest of the 


ghastly list. 
* * * 


We’ deal elsewhere with the main questions involved 
in the suppression of Forward, the Glasgow weekly 
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Labour paper. It has been denied in Parliament that 
the seizure was to be attributed to the publication of a 
report of Mr. Lloyd George’s meeting with the Clyde- 
bank munition workers. But in view of the facts that 
the issue that was seized contained no other questionable 
matter and that other journals have received remon- 
strances from the Press Bureau, at the instance of the 
Minister of Munitions, on the definitely stated ground of 
their having published similar, though less detailed, 
reports, it is hardly possible to accept the denial. If 
an accurate report (instead of the really absurd official 
version) of the proceedings had been more widely 
published, we believe that by leading to a better under- 
standing of the workmen’s grievances it would have 
contributed materially to the prospect of their removal, 
and, therefore, of an increased output of munitions. In 
the course of its report Forward records a particularly 
illuminating remark made by the shop steward who took 
the chair for Mr. Lloyd George at Messrs. Beardmore’s 
Parkhead works. Referring to the fact that under the 
Munitions Act no man may leave his work or change 
his job however he may be treated by his employer, he 
said that “ This Act bound the workers to Beardmore 
as effectively as if they had branded a capital B on their 
brows.” Who will deny sympathy with such a feeling ? 
And if it compels sympathy, does its expression neces- 
sarily imply a lack of patriotism? At all events, it is 
surely desirable that Parliament and the public should 
know of its existence. 


* * * 


The policy of suppressing accurate reports of meetings 
between the representatives of the Government and the 
workers is so hopelessly idiotic—there is really no other 
word—and dangerous that no protest against it can be 
too strong. From the beginning Mr. Lloyd George’s 
main difficulty—which has grown instead of diminished 
—has been to convince the workmen that he is offering 
them a square deal. It is no good making agreements 
with Trade Union leaders and then taking no steps to 
see that either their letter or their spirit is carried out 
by the employers. Many, probably most, of the 
employers have behaved honourably, but many, as 
Mr. Duncan said in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
feeling that under the Munitions Act they “ have got 
the workman by the throat . . . have set to work to 
pay off some of their old back scores.” And the only 
appeal is to a tribunal which in practice is an instrument 
of the employers. The result is naturally profound 
resentment and suspicion; which Mr. Lloyd George's 
fair words do absolutely nothing to remove. The 
workmen believe that their patriotism is being exploited 
and that they are being hoaxed in the interests of their 
masters. And when they see in the papers a garbled 
and substantially false “ official’ version of a confer- 
ence in which they have themselves taken part, what 
wonder if their suspicion becomes conviction? The 
“ great cheers ” which greeted the name of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald at the St. Andrew's Hall meeting represent 
& very significant reaction. They do not mean that 
Mr. MacDonald’s views on the war are popular on the 
Clyde, but they do mean that under certain conditions 
they may easily become so. 








An Irish correspondent writes: It is an undoubtedly 
awkward position in which Mr. Redmond and the 
Irish Party have been placed by the Cabinet’s adoption 
of compulsion. Mr. Redmond cannot accept exemption 
on “national” grounds, since he has professed himself 
entirely satisfied with the Home Rule Act as a final 
settlement of the Irish question, and that Act, even if 
it were now in operation, would in no wise interfere with 
the right of the Imperial authorities to impose conscrip- 
tion on the Irish people. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Dillon has warned the Government, conscription would 
not be tolerated in Ireland. Mr. Redmond declared 
in Parliament a few weeks ago that the Irish people 
were “ prepared to stick at nothing” to win the war ; 
but it is, of course, as he knows, quite a mistake to 
suggest that the Irish people are animated by anything 
like the same determination as the English. The 
Unionists (perhaps) are prepared to “ stick at nothing ”’ ; 
and (perhaps) the majority of Home Rulers agree in 
theory with Mr. Redmond. But even in this majority 
there is in practice a good amount of indifference, as 
might be shown by quotations from the debates on the 
war that continually take place in Redmondite public 
bodies. And then there is the minority, which professes 
partly to be neutral and partly to be pro-Ally, but is 
not much interested in the war anyhow. The Irish 
Volunteers, drawn from both these parties, are pledged 
to resist conscription by force. 

* * * 


Mr. Redmond’s earnest attempts to reconcile his 
enthusiasm for the war with Home Rule business 
would have been a splendid success if only the war 
had been a short one. His hope was that by the end 
of the war all serious and genuine opposition to Home 
Rule would have disappeared. Irish loyalty was to 
convince every honest Unionist that the fear of a Sepa- 
ratist tendency in the Irish people was baseless. But 
these hopes must be dashed if Ireland is excluded 
on national grounds from the scheme of compulsion. 
There is already something sinister in the readiness of 
English conscriptionists to let Ireland have her freedom 
in the matter. Unionists will be able to argue later 
on, and with greater force than ever, that there is no 
finality in the Home Rule solution. Mr. Redmond 
has not been forced publicly to demand exclusion, 
but his acceptance of it will be represented as an admis- 
sion that the powers granted to the Irish Parliament 
under the Home Rule Act are insufficient—that no 
bounds can be set to the march of a nation ! 


* * * 


We print this week an article by Mr. John Mavro- 
gordato on British policy in the Balkans. Our readers 
will, we think, agree with us that the unusual amount 
of space we have given to this article is justified by its 
contents. The point of view of the writer is frankly 
that of a Greek, and naturally we cannot accept all the 
opinions which he expresses; but the article appears 
to us to have few, if any, of the defects of a partisan 
statement, whilst the knowledge and the remarkable 
ability with which the whole subject is handled dis- 
tinguish it as considerably the best exposé of recent 
Balkan politics that we have seen. 
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A GIGANTIC ILLUSION 
TT publication of the Derby report has utterly 


demolished the case for compulsory military 

service. Yet on the basis of this report the 
Government has introduced a Bill imposing compulsion ! 
The situation is so paradoxical as almost to baffle rational 
discussion. When we pointed out last week that Mr. 
Asquith would not be able at this stage to prove his case 
for the necessity of compulsion we knew we were on safe 
ground, but we had no idea how safe it was. We thought 
that, since he himself had been convinced, he must be in 
a position to produce figures indicating, if not a certainty, 
at least a very strong probability, that a large residue of 
eligible men exist who have not attested, but will be 
brought in by compulsion. It turns out, however, that 
the figures not only do not prove this, but do not even 
afford a likelihood that such proof will ever be forth- 
coming. 

The outstanding feature of the report, as everyone has 
remarked, is the magnificent response that married and 
unmarried men alike have made to Lord Derby’s appeal. 
We learn that very nearly three million men have offered 
themselves for military service since Lord Derby became 
Director of Recruiting. If to these we add the three 
millions who were already serving and a proportion of 
the million who had previously been rejected on medical 
and other grounds, and who for the most part probably 
(as we show below) did not offer themselves again, we 
get a grand total of volunteers that at all events exceeds 
six and a half millions. Equivalent figures for France 
and Germany in proportion to their respective popula- 
tions would be approximately six millions for the former 
and ten millions for the latter. The fact that France and 
Germany, with their compulsory systems, have not 
mobilised anything like these numbers is not strictly 
relevant, since we have not mobilised and cannot mobilise 
our 6,500,000 ; but it is sufficient to indicate something 
of the magnitude of what the voluntary system has 
achieved. The voluntary system has justified itself on 
a scale that far exceeds the expectations of its most 
enthusiastic supporters not only at the beginning of the 
war, but at the time of the inauguration of the Derby 
scheme. We were asked to accept that scheme as a fair 
test of what voluntarism could do; its results have 
exceeded our wildest hopes ; and now we are asked to 
agree that compulsion is necessary! Lord Derby’s 
“bankrupt concern” has proved to be thoroughly 
solvent, but it is to be wound up all the same. And 
meanwhile the conscriptionist newspapers, on the 
strength of the Government’s decision, are declaring 
that “ the voluntary system has failed,” as they always 
knew it would. Is there any wonder that voluntarists 
feel themselves to have been the victims of a trick, and 
attribute the new Bill to a political intrigue ? 

To all this, of course, the conscriptionist answers that 
the Prime Minister’s pledge must be carried out. It 
must. But it is not being carried out. The country 
was promised that if the final residue of eligible single 
men was a negligible minority there should “ be no 
question of legislation.” To anyone accustomed to the 
use of statistics the Derby report affords the very 
strongest support to the belief that that residue is in 


fact a negligible minority. The figures of 650,000 which 
Lord Derby offers as representing the number of un- 
starred single men who are holding back is obviously 
worthless. It comprises so many unknown factors that 
from a statistical point of view it is no more than a 
guess, and a bad guess at that. It is in fact a gigantic 
illusion, and it is nothing short of amazing that the 
Prime Minister should have been taken in by it—if, 
indeed, he has been; an alternative theory is that he is 
tired of resisting conscriptionist clamour. For this 
remarkable figure not only includes a large proportion 
of “ indispensables,’”’ men belonging to “ reserved” 
occupations, men with dependants, dead men, cripples, 
idiots, clergymen and removals, but it includes also, 
as we now discover from Lord Derby’s report, an un- 
ascertainable but certainly very large proportion of the 
men who offered themselves and were rejected during the 
first twelve months of the war. It may be argued that 
these previously rejected men, or most of them, offered 
themselves again under the Derby scheme, and therefore 
are not included in this figure. But that is extremely 
improbable. Men of the working class are extremely 
loath to submit to medical examination at the best of 
times, partly because they strongly dislike the examina- 
tion itself and partly because they fear the effects of 
rejection upon their chances of employment; the 
medically unfit are not in good odour among employers. 
Hence no working man is likely to invite a second 
rejection. In other classes another motive operated in 
the same direction. To go and wait in a queue for four 
or five hours with the moral certainty that at the end of 
it you would merely be rejected once more required a 
degree of pertinacity which few men possess. Anyone 
who takes the trouble to make enquiries will find no 
difficulty in convincing himself of the existence of a large 
number of such cases in all ranks of life. 

Fortunately, however, it is not necessary to rely on 
conjecture or personal enquiry in this matter. It is 
possible to obtain an estimate which, though only rough, 
is worth at least as much as the estimates which Lord 
Derby has presented and on which the Government is 
proceeding. We do not know the number of men who 
were rejected on medical grounds before October 23rd, 
but it cannot have been far short of a million, and may 
well have been a great deal more. Let us take it at 
900,000 (of whom about 600,000 would be single men, 
according to the known proportion of married to single 
during the first year’s recruiting). The 5,011,441 men 
of military age whom Lord Derby originally set out to 
canvass included these 900,000. The number, therefore, 
who had never submitted themselves to medical exami- 
nation was approximately 4,100,000. Of these we may 
safely take it that 30 per cent., or 1,230,000, were 
medically unfit; and of the 1,230,000 approximately 
470,000 would be single men. So we have a total of 
2,130,000 medically unfit men of military age, of whom 
1,070,000 * were single. How far are these accounted 
for in Lord Derby’s figures ? 207,000 single men were 
actually rejected, and according to Lord Derby's 


* This figure is confirmed by a consideration of the total number of 
single men of military age in Great Britain at the outbreak of war— 





i.e., 3,900,000. 1,070,000 is equivalent to 27 per cent. of this total, 
which is a very low percentage of unfitness when men up to 40 are 
included. 
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estimate another 104,000 will be rejected when the post- 

ned examinations take place. But this only accounts 
for 311,000 of the 1,070,000 unfit single men whom we 
know to exist. Here, then, is proof that the previously 
rejected men did not for the most part offer themselves 
again; hardly any of them, indeed, can have done so. 
At all events, we are left with approximately 760,000 
medically unfit men, who must all be included in Lord 
Derby’s total of 1,029,231 single men “ unaccounted for.” 
Deducting the starred men from both figures, this means 
that out of the 650,000 unstarred men, to deal with whom 
compulsion is being introduced, no less than 480,000 are 
medically unfit. 

We thus get a medically fit residue of 170,000 un- 
starred single men. But of these a very large proportion 
must be “ indispensable,” for we know that indispensable 
men have been prevented from attesting by their em- 
ployers on a wholesale scale. The proportion of them 
must therefore be very much higher than amongst the 
men, even the married men, who have attested. Let 
us, however, take the 20 per cent. which Lord Derby 
assumes for the latter, and let us take the further 15 per 
cent. which he assumes for “* badged ” and “ reserved ” 
men. Deducting these percentages, we are left with a 
residue of 110,000 eligible single men. But these still 
include not only the halt and the blind, and the dead, 
and the clergymen, and the “ conscientious objectors,” 
but also a substantial proportion of men who, as the sole 
supporters of parents or other dependants, are entitled 
to be treated as married men. Thus for the final residue 
of “ slackers ’’ we can offer no estimate. On the most 
thorough analysis that is possible pending actual investi- 
gation, it appears simply to vanish. Doubtless the 
“ slacker ’’ exists. We ourselves do not know of a single 
case, but there must be such. As far, however, as the 
evidence of the Derby report is to be relied upon, it 
would seem that 50,000 is an outside figure for the 
number who would be brought in by compulsion under 
the Government Bill; and that quite probably it will 
not produce a single division. Is there anyone who will 
deny that, compared with the six and a half millions 
who have offered themselves, that is a “ negligible 
minority ”’ ? 

“IT never thought,” said Mr. Asquith on Wednesday 
“perhaps I was too sanguine—I never thought that 
the contingency [of any considerable number of single 
men holding back] would arise.” The Prime Minister 
was not too sanguine: the contingency has not arisen. 
The number of single “ slackers”’ is in all probability 
utterly negligible. We cannot say what the number 
exactly is, but we can say this: that if it were actually 
nil, the number of unattested unstarred single men who are 
what Lord Derby calls “unaccounted for” would still 
certainly be over half a million. Admittedly there is an 
element of uncertainty about our estimates as well as 
about Lord Derby’s, but that only makes the case for 
delay still stronger. We do not ask for delay in setting 
up the machinery of compulsion. All we ask is that it 
shall not be set going until it is really clear that there is 
a necessity for it ; and that some further form of Parlia- 
mentary consent shall be necessary after the facts have 
been ascertained. The matter is not urgent. The 
Derby scheme has provided over 600,000 men who are 





already enlisted, or who can be called up before the 
question of fulfilling the pledge arises at all. That is 
presumably enough to cover the requirements of the 


War Office up to at least the end of March. In the 
meantime it is possible to find out definitely whether the 
Government Bill will produce ten divisions or less than 
one. We still hope that at the end of the war it may be 
possible to say that not a single British subject was 
compelled to fight. What will be the feelings of the 
nation if it finds that it has sacrificed that proud claim 
for the sake of a paltry few thousand men? And it is 
not only a question of sacrificing pride, it is a question 
of sacrificing that most indispensable of all our assets— 
the essential unity of the nation. For we are still at one 
in our main object, but if this Bill passes we shall not 
remain so. There will be little or no violent resistance 
—for there will be almost no one to resist—but the 
millions whose deepest political convictions will be out- 
raged by the adoption of compulsory military service 
will, insensibly perhaps, but surely, pass into “ opposi- 
tion.” They will cease to feel or to believe that this is 
a “ liberal ’’ war, and their defection, even though it be 
gradual and silent, will make itself felt. For every 
recruit that this Bill will add to the strength of the 
Army it will add ten to the strength of the Peace-at-any- 
price party. 


THE SEIZURE OF FORWARD 
DL) cone the past week officers of the Glasgow 


Corporation Police Force, a body under muni- 

cipal control, acting under orders from “ the 
competent military authority ’’ (issued at the instance 
of the Minister of Munitions), visited the offices of 
Forward, an old-established weekly newspaper of 
strongly marked “‘ Labour”’ views, and seized all the 
copies of its issue of Saturday last, which contained a 
lengthy descriptive report of Mr. Lloyd George's 
meetings at Glasgow, both at St. Andrew's Hall and in 
the various works. The police also visited the news- 
agents’ shops and seized all the copies they could find. 
They even took away a list of postal subscribers, and, 
it is said, visited a number of those in Glasgow, demand- 
ing the delivery to them of the copies that had been 
posted. No judicial proceedings have been preferred 
against Forward; and the Under Secretary of State 
for War informed the House of Commons that “ it 
does not necessarily follow that there will be any 
trial." Apparently “ the competent military authority” 
can, if it thinks fit, take any action it chooses, without 
affording any opportunity for defence, and without 
the formality of trial and conviction, even by a court- 
martial. The Prime Minister, who explained that he 
knew nothing about the matter before it was raised in 
the House of Commons, promised to consider whether 
he could allow facilities for any discussion of the action 
taken by the Government. 

We do not doubt that, as the Lord Advocate is reported 
to have assured the Government, the action taken is 
within the bounds of legality. The fact is that, under 
the extremely wide terms of the Defence of the Realm 
Act, as interpreted by a continual stream of Orders 
in Council, which are not effectively published, and 
which it is extremely difficult to discover, to obtain, or 
to construe, there is practically no executive action for 
which the Government could not find legal warrant. 
s 
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The ‘“‘ competent military authority ’ can do anything 
it thinks necessary for the safety of the country. Any- 
thing tending to cause “ disaffection . . . among the 
civilian population” is an offence under the Defence 
of the Realm Act, and is punishable with imprisonmert 
for life; or, if done with intent to assist the enemy, 
even with death. And what criticism may not tend to 
“* disaffection ” ? 

Now, in time of war and extreme national peril, 
it is quite necessary to arm the Executive with very 
wide and, indeed, almost unlimited powers. But the 
Executive is responsible to public opinion and to the 
House of Commons for making only such use of these 
powers as is necessary in the public interest; and 
especially for not dispensing unnecessarily with the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the civil tribunals—still less 
with elementary justice and fairness. This is what 
distinguishes the case of Forward from anything else 
yet done by “the competent military authority.” 
The Labour Leader and the pamphlets published by 
the National Labour Press were, at any rate, made the 
subject of judicial proceedings—unfortunately, as we 
think, in camera, but still judicial proceedings. The 
Globe was summarily suppressed for a week or two, 
without trial; but it had, at least, published and per- 
sisted in publishing a piece of definitely false news, 
connected with the control of the military forces. 
(We think the Government was wrong in not imme- 
diately proceeding against the Globe, and so getting 
judicial confirmation of its possibly necessary summary 
action.) Forward is accused, so Mr. Tennant said, 
of having, in its past issues, published, and of being 
about to publish, articles which ‘“‘ asked the makers of 
munitions not to produce them in the numbers required.” 
The charge is denied ; and, as it is not obviously and 
demonstrably true on the face of it, the Government 
could have proceeded against the journal in respect of 
the past articles, whatever they were; and could 
either have warned or interdicted the journal against 
the articles that Mr. Tennant was informed that it was 
‘** about to publish.” What was done was to use the 
Glasgow Police to seize, not the issues (if any) containing 
the alleged incitements, but that of last Saturday, 
which contained the descriptive reports of the various 
meetings attended by Mr. Lloyd George in the pre- 
ceding week. Yet Mr. Lloyd George told the House 
that he “* had been assured by the Lord Advocate ”’ that 
it was not because of the reports of these meetings 
that the seizure of this particular issue was made—a 
seizure which Mr. Tennant had previously (just before 
Mr. Lloyd George entered the House) stated to have 
taken place at the instance of the Minister of Munitions 
himself ! 

We readily admit that the question of how much 
liberty can be allowed to the Press, and how best to 
exercise over it such control as may be necessary, is 
one of extreme difficulty. Mr. Lloyd George, for 
instance, may think that if no newspaper reported 
anything of the proceedings under the Munitions Act, 
or expressed any criticism of its provisions or its ad- 
ministration, his endeavours to get the workmen 
docilely to obey all the orders given to them would be 
greatly facilitated. But the workmen themselves 
know all about the grievances from which they suffer, 
and the question is whether Members of Parliament 
and the Cabinet will decide more wisely if the feelings 
of the workmen are made known to them by means 
of the Press, or if all such information is withheld. 
On this very issue, about which Mr. Lloyd George met 


‘by co-operation. 





with such unprecedentedly severe heckling at Glasgow 
at Christmas, the upshot was that the Prime Minister 
himself came into the quarrel a few days later, and 
effected, on terms that Mr. Lloyd George had previously 
rejected, an elaborate agreement with the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers as to the conditions upon 
which the “ dilution” of skilled labour by unskilled 
was to be effected. This agreement, which involved 
new statutory powers over employers, could not have 
been entered into if the Munitions Bill had been hurriedly 
rushed into law before Christmas, as Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Times so much desired. Moreover, we suggest 
that if it had not been made known by the Press, in 
spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s desire to the contrary— 
on this point the nation is really indebted to Forward, 
the Herald, and the Labour Leader, more than to any 
other journals—that the state of feeling among the 
200,000 workmen on the Clyde was really dangerous, 
the Federated Engineering Employers, their represen- 
tatives in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, 
and even Mr. Lloyd George himself, would not have 
made the concessions to the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers that the Ministry of Munitions had, right 
down to Friday last, resolutely refused. Here is the 
matter in a nutshell. We cannot possibly get the 
zeal and overtime work and persistent energy that are 
now required except by the good will of the manual 
workers concerned. Mr. Lloyd George, like most of 
the employers and their foremen, has hitherto tried 
to do the trick by a mixture of cajolery and coercion. 
We hope the latest agreement with the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, which probably nothing short 
of the “explosion” at Glasgow could have brought 
about, indicates a real intention to achieve the end 
We venture, in all seriousness, to 
ask Mr. Lloyd George to consider whether this agree- 
ment would have been possible if he had been able to 
keep from the Prime Minister and the House of Commons 
everything except his own testimony as to the needs of 
the situation ? 

We hope that the agreement now made between the 
Government and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
means the beginning of genuine co-operation. We 
cannot help remarking, however, that it is not the 
agreement that will secure this co-operation, but the 
full and frank and cordial carrying out of the agreement 
on both sides. The workmen’s committee has to see 
that the district committees and officials, and the rank 
and file—over whom, be it remembered, the law refuses 
to a Trade Union Executive any coercive power—give 
their ungrudging co-operation. We appeal to the 
A.S.E. not to fail in this. On the other hand, the 
Government has undertaken to see that all the employers 
of the 2,500 controlled establishments carry out, not 
only with regard to members of the A.S.E., but with 
regard to all their employees, the decisions that the 
Minister of Munitions has so far only “‘ recommended ” 
to them, and recommended for the most part in vain. 
The Minister of Munitions has now at last taken power 
to issue mandatory orders relating to the rates of 
wages, hours of labour, and conditions of employment 
with regard not only to women, but also to unskilled 
and semi-skilled men put to do any of the work hereto- 
fore done by skilled men. The sooner the Minister of 
Munitions exercises this power the better, by a general 
order applicable to all the controlled establishments. 
The agreement into which the Government has entered 
is expressly to see that the obscure and lengthy official 
Memoranda known as L2 and L8 are complied with 
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in all their details at all the controlled establishments. 
This means a very extensive revision of the rates and 
conditions at which many thousands of men and women 
are, in fact, now being employed. The employers, 
we may be sure, will not undertake that revision until 
it is pressed on them. They will quite naturally wait 
for the Minister’s mandatory order. What steps are 
being taken to bring the agreement to their notice, 
and to see that they comply with its terms ? 

The Government has also agreed that the employer's 
practice of making whatever rules he chooses for 
the management of his workshops shall be subjected 
to conditions of prior consultation with the workmen, 
approval of the rules by the Minister of Munitions, and 
proper publication. It will be important to get the 
workshop rules of all the 2,500 controlled establishments 
overhauled, and put in order at once, in accordance 
with the agreement; or trouble will inevitably arise. 
Has the Minister of Munitions yet taken any steps 
to bring to the notice of the employers the necessity 
of submitting their rules to the workmen’s representa- 
tives and to himself? There are at last to be every- 
where joint committees of employers and engineering 
workmen, which will deal, in the first instance, with all 
questions of discharge certificates. The Government 
undertake, moreover, to publish in the Labour Gazette 
all their own orders, rules, and regulations affecting 
munition workers. We suggest the prompt issue of 
a special number containing all those at present in 
force. Finally, there is the question of liability to 
imprisonment for the new industrial offences that have 
been created, which the Government agreed to rescind. 
This has been done on the (fortunately) postponed 
Report Stage of the Munitions Bill, so far as the Muni- 
tions Tribunals are concerned. Unfortunately, there 
remains the new liability to imprisonment for leaving 
work, referred to in our last week’s issue, which Mr. 
Lloyd George—actually whilst these negotiations were 
going on—quietly imposed on the munition workers 
under the Order in Council of November 30th, an Order 
that we hope was not intended to apply to industrial 
grievances or disputes. The Clyde Workers’ Com- 
mittee has specifically asked for its withdrawal. Will 
the workmen think that the Government has kept 
faith with them as regards the liability to imprisonment 
so long as this Order is not rescinded? At least, the 
Prime Minister might direct that no action shall be 
taken under it, either by the competent military autho- 
rity or the Ministry of Munitions, in any matter of indus- 
trial dispute or personal grievance. Good faith is 
essential to co-operation. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE 


NE of the contributors to The Faith and the War, a 
() recent book of essays on “ the religious difficulties 
aroused by the present conditions of the world,” 

defends his continued belief in the goodness of God by re- 
calling what Plotinus said in similar circumstances. Plotinus 
was able to reconcile the theory of the goodness of God with 
the fact of triumphant barbarism by the supposition that 
the barbarians owed their triumph to certain virtues which 
they possessed. “On the whole account ”—so Professor 
A. E. Taylor summarises Plotinus’s conclusion—“ they are 
worse men than their victims, but the victims are suffering 
for their neglect of some points of virtue which the bar- 
barians have cultivated.” In much the same way, the 
Professor thinks the Germans are, generally speaking, worse 
men than their victims, but the victims are suffering for 





their neglect of some points of virtue which the Germans 
have cultivated. ‘“‘ Bad as the Germans are,” he goes on, 
““they have been our superiors in discipline and the readi- 
ness of classes to sink their narrower interests in the considera- 
tion of what is, however wrongly, thought to be the interest 
of the whole nation. We, or, at least, a large class among us, 
have deliberately refused to believe in any interests higher 
than those of class, and what we have called our ‘ demo- 
cracy ’ hates and resents the ‘ holy spirit of discipline.’ In 
so far as our troubles are due to the spirit of class-particu- 
larism, to shirking, thoughtlessness, and indolence, to the 
desire to be always getting something out of the social order 
without paying anything in; to sheer want of the dis- 
ciplined temper, we are surely being justly punished, how- 
ever criminal the agents who are doing the work may be, and 
it is childish to quarrel with God’s justice because we have 
to pay a heavy price for our shortcomings.” 

When we read such a passage as the above we cannot help 
reflecting upon the readiness of human beings to praise as a 
virtue at one moment what they denounce as a vice at 
another. No better example of this common failing could be 
had than the way in which, during the war, the Germans 
have been by turns abused and admired for their discipline. 
At the outbreak of the war, when the mass of the German 
Socialists backed up their Government, they were either 
sneered at or pitied as disciplined, deluded and docile beings. 
No Englishman was thrilled with involuntary apprecia- 
tion of the virtue of his enemies when he saw in practice 
in Germany this “ readiness of classes to sink their narrower 
interests in the consideration of what is, however wrongly, 
thought to be the interest of the whole nation.” Practically 
the only German Socialist for whom the average Englishman 
has had a good word in the last year and a half is Herr 
Liebknecht, who has fiercely refused to submit himself 
either to national or party discipline, and we gather from a 
recent book against Germany that even Herr Liebknecht is 
considered to be too docile and disciplined a German by at 
least one Englishman. Let us leave the German Socialists, 
however, and come to the German Army. No sooner had 
war been declared than we had all manner of books printed 
and reprinted to denounce the brutalities of Prussian military 
discipline. We read stories of Prussian N.C.O.’s belabouring 
and kicking private soldiers who happened to be less meek 
than mice until the victims sought peace in suicide. As men 
laid the books down they thanked God that they knew 
nothing of Prussian discipline in this country. Then came the 
horrors of Belgium—perhaps the most cold-blooded and 
disciplined savageries in the history of modern civilisation. 
What made them uniquely horrible, according to the 
greater part of the English Press, was that, so far from being 
the work of an undisciplined horde, they were perpetrated 
by a disciplined army at the command of its superior officers. 
Some months later came the submarine war upon unarmed 
merchant-vessels and passenger-boats, and when the 
Lusitania was sunk, Englishmen took pride in assuring 
themselves that any English officer would have refused 
point-blank to perpetrate so foul a deed. The English Press, 
or a great part of it, contended that the officers of German 
submarines could not acquit themselves of the charge of 
murder for sinking merchant-ships by pleading that they 
were merely carrying out the orders of their superiors. 
Even in time of war, it was argued, sailors and soldiers had a 
higher duty than to obey orders. And if a German naval 
officer had allowed himself to be shot rather than torpedo the 
Lusitania, he would certainly have been elevated into a 
national hero in this country. Thus, it will be seen, discipline 
has been charged as a form of moral cowardice and of crime 
against the German Socialists, the ravagers of Belgium, and 
the submarine officers, as well as against the raiders of Scar- 
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borough and the Zeppelin bomb-throwers. The crimes of the 
Germans have been, for the most part, crimes of discipline, 
and it seems to us to be the result of hasty thinking to hold 
up as a miracle of virtue what has been since the beginning 
of the war so notoriously a means of outrage. 

Not that we wish unduly to disparage Prussian discipline. 
We are as ready to admit its wonderful qualities as we are 
to admit the wonderful qualities of a siege-gun. But, if we 
are invited to praise it, it must be (like a siege-gun) as a 
machine, not as a virtue. To magnify discipline or organisa- 
tion or anything of the kind as a virtue in itself is mere 
machine-worship and idolatory. One can easily imagine a 
State in which discipline had crushed the spirit of man and 
reduced the citizens to servitude. That, indeed, is the kind of 
State which the anti-Socialist used to dream about in his 
nightmares, in which men would be made as like each other 
as a row of buttons, and would be liable to punishment if they 
wore ties or bootlaces of any colour except that which was 
ordered by the State. It is no wonder that many pious 
people used to express the hope that they would be dead 
before Socialism arrived. It is no wonder that Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, his imagination filled with the ancient fallacy, was 
horrified by the mammoth bogey which was born of it, 
and to which he quite properly gave the title of the Servile 
State. The Servile State would simply be a State in which 
discipline would be regarded as an end rather than a means. 
Every citizen would be organised not for national service 
but for national slavery. As the Socialist ideal is poles 
apart from this, we can join with Mr. Belloc in detestation 
of the Servile State, which luckily does not exist in its per- 
fection outside his own ingenious brain. Perhaps something 
like it existed in the empire of the Incas of Peru, where there 
was sun-worship, and where every detail of the lives of the 
citizens of different ranks was regulated. Perhaps something 
like it exists in modern Prussia, where there is place-in-the- 
sun worship, and where the citizen is dogged by the State 
from the cradle to the grave. To talk of the “ holy spirit of 
discipline ” in relation to Prussia seems to us to be on the 
verge of blasphemy. Prussian discipline is not a holy spirit, 
but an unholy machine. It is the kind of machine which, if it 
existed in this country, we should like to see scrapped. 
There are occasions upon which turbulence is a more abun- 
dant means of life than discipline, though the worship of 
rebellion as an end in itself seems to us as absurd as the 
worship of discipline as an end in itself. More vitally neces- 
sary than either turbulence or discipline is public spirit. This, 
unlike the others, is a virtue in itself. And if Professor Taylor 
had contended that this country was suffering from the 
want of public spirit on the part of certain classes and certain 
individuals, we should have been less inclined to dispute 
with him. We do not mean that public spirit is rare among 
private men and women. We do not even mean that it is 
rare among statesmen and employers and newspaper pro- 
prietors. The remarkable results of the voluntary system of 
recruiting seem to us to prove that public spirit is a thriving 
plant in England. At the same time, private ambition, 
private passion and private greed have on occasion after 
occasion diminished the power and the unity of the country. 
What, then, is to be done? Is there any remedy for this 
private spirit—this “idiotic” spirit, in the Greek sense— 
except discipline ? But who will undertake to discipline 
Cabinet Ministers ? How is discipline to be applied to 
newspaper proprietors ? How can one justly ask workers 
to submit to discipline unless employers submit to it to an 
equal degree ? Obviously, if the example of public spirit is 
not given by the ruling and possessing classes, there is a 
grave risk that it may perish in an indocile democracy. 

This has luckily not happened yet. But if the ruling and 





heads that disciplining other people is a substitute for public 
spirit in themselves they would put the foundations of 
British civilisation in peril. We know that discipline is an 
indispensable aid to victory in any cause—that even rebels 
must have discipline in order to succeed—but we protest 
against a theory which enables muddled politicians to flatter 
themselves that they have only to discipline the people of 
this country in order to rope in the last of the necessary 
virtues. We do not, we may say in passing, suggest that 
Professor Taylor is of this opinion. But the emphasis he 
puts upon discipline is in our opinion ethically misleading. 
Suppose that German discipline is, as we beiieve it will 
be, ultimately defeated by French and English (compara- 
tive) liberty, will the Professor contend in that event that 
Germany is punished for her want of English liberty, though 
England was punished by her temporary failure for her 
want of German discipline? As a matter of fact most of 
the talk about discipline that goes on in this country—again 
we do not include the Professor in our accusation—is 
merely the expression of the desire to have a disciplined 
proletariat at the command of undisciplined governors. 
Why, many of the people who are now talking loudest about 
discipline are those who fomented every manner of indis- 
cipline on the eve of the war among the Orangemen of Ulster. 
This passion for discipline, where it is a passion for equality, 
is a splendid thing. Where it is a passion for subjection, it is 
a foul thing, like the gloomy family discipline which destroyed 
the happiness of so many Victorian homes. In the family, as 
in the State, clearly some order is necessary. But when a 
father makes a god of discipline, he as often as not acquires 
a curious resemblance to the Devil. In the traditional 
stories of the race it is the unnatural stepfathers and step- 
mothers who usually hold up discipline as the alpha and 
omega of virtue. Mr. Murdstone, with his “ firmness ” in 
David Copperfield, is a terrible example of the ruling passion 
for discipline. The difficulty is to find some golden mean 
between that and the nervelessness of Mr. Mell. To discover 
that golden mean is one of the grand problems of statesmen 
and moralists. Discipline tempered by liberty, liberty tem- 
pered by discipline—above all things, public spirit, equality 
and fraternity—these are the ingredients of the patriotism 
that strengthens a nation. But unhappy is the nation which 
forgets the essentials of virtue so far as to make a golden calf 
of discipline. We would as soon think of worshipping a 
railway system. Without railways, doubtless, we should 
be undone. That is a good reason for building railways ; 
but it is not a reason for reverencing them as holy. 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 
A CENTURY and a quarter ago there was born 


a member of what in the best eugenic circles 

are called “the undesirable classes ’’—car- 
penters’ sons, blacksmiths’ sons, the men of Mons and 
the like—whom his Yorkshire father called Michael, and 
who, having been given a ticket to attend a lecture of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s at this place, the Royal Institution, 
sent in such notes to the lecturer as promptly won him 
the post of assistant. This uneducated boy, Michael 
Faraday, became in due course one of the master 
students of Nature, a peer of her realm, well-nigh 
supreme among the exemplars of Bacon’s profound 
dictum that she can be governed only by obeying her. 
He is one of the makers of the world as we know it. 
Nothing moves in Europe to-day, said Sir Henry Maine, 
that is not Greek in origin. Literally, we may begin to 
say that nothing moves in Europe to-day that is not 
Faradaic—or, in the now familiar form, ‘‘ faradic ”’— 
in origin. Our “tubes” and electric trams, all the 
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modes of transit that are safest and swiftest and 
cleanest, every hope we have of emerging from the 
Smoke Age in nearly coming years, as the “ Under- 

und” has done within recent memory—all these 
date from Faraday’s discoveries of the reciprocal 
influence of electricity and magnetism. Within the 
walls of the laboratory of this Institution “‘ Faraday 
achieved the epoch-making discoveries which are the 
basis of the manifold applications of electricity that 
enrich the modern world.”’ In Switzerland and Northern 
Italy we find our coal no longer asked for, because the 
waterfalls yield electricity that serves for power for all 
purposes ; in Munich we find the whole city cleansed, 
lighted, equipped with locomotion, from “ Iser, rolling 
rapidly ”—would that the Thames were as rapid and 
London’s air as clean; when we cut off the supply of 
nitrates from Germany she turns her air into explosives : 
all of which, and vastly more, to which there is and will 
be no end, came to mankind, for good and evil, the good 
eternal, the evil ephemeral, from the brain and élan 
vital of that blacksmith’s boy, within a few yards of 
this present pen. Of his contributions to the philosophy 
of science, his indispensable services towards the estab- 
lishment of the idea of “ energy,” its conservation and 
transmutations, it can only be said that these rival in 
value in their sphere even his contributions to the 
practical life of man. 

This consummate thinker it was who felt it an outrage 
that small children should be deprived of the chance— 
which had not been his—to look rightly upon the world 
into which they had been born, so soon as they looked 
upon it at all. Ninety years ago he founded the course 
of Christmas Lectures, “* adapted to a juvenile auditory,” 
which he repeated on many subsequent occasions, and 
which have since delighted not only many audiences but 
also many of the lecturers—the greatest men of science 
of their time, such as Tyndall in his day and Sir James 
Dewar in ours. Not that the audience need always be 
children. At the course on “* Wireless Messages from 
the Stars,” by Professor Turner of Oxford, which ends 
to-day, I saw, for instance, Lord Halsbury, who is 
precisely as old as the Christmas Lectures themselves. 
But what is good enough for children is, of course, good 
enough, if not a great deal too good, for grown-up 
people, most of whom, in fact, are grown-down, “ further 
from Heaven,” and deeper sunk in earth than in their 
pristine days. 

Here is Faraday’s opinion on the importance of the 
lectures which he instituted : 

At my Juvenile Lectures at Christmas time I have never found 
a child too young to understand intelligently what I told him ; 
they came to me afterwards with questions which proved their 
capability. 

That the natural knowledge which has been given to the world 
in such abundance during the last fifty years, I may say, should 
remain untouched, and that no sufficient attempt should be 
made to convey it to the young mind, growing up and obtaining 
its first views of these things, is to me a matter so strange that I 
find it difficult to understand ; though I think I see the opposition 
breaking away, it is yet a very hard one to overcome. That it 
ought to be overcome I have not the least doubt in the world. 





The opinion of such a man demands implicit respect 
and close attention. First, the compliment to children. 
It is unquestionably deserved. Few of us, if any, can 
remember how bright we used to be. We read our 
Havelock Ellis, and the travellers among Kaffirs and so 
forth, who show us that children of the “ backward ” 
races are as intelligent as European children, but 
deteriorate at puberty ; we note that the development 
of the beard of which the boy is so proud is really a 





reversion to a lower, hairier ancestral type, but we 
flatter ourselves that we, at any rate, are of the races, 
or racers, who stay the course and do not sag backwards 
after the first lap. Some of us may be right, but most 
of us assuredly are wrong. Hence the intense satisfac- 
tion of lecturing to children, after the customary 
audiences of those whose hearts and heads and arteries 
have already begun to harden. 

But, also, Faraday was implying a great compliment 
to himself. I have heard Christmas lecturers who 
made propositions which I understood perfectly until 
they began to make them clear for the simple mind, 
after which no one could understand them. Faraday 
was the consummate expositor. For evidence and for 
proof of the value which he attached to lectures given 
merely to children we may refer to his Chemical 
History of a Candle, which has introduced so many 
children, later men of science, into the domains of 
chemistry and physics.* Space does not avail for 
illustrations, but I cannot refrain from quoting the final 
words, piously banal though they may sound to some of 
our ears : 


All I can say to you at the end of these lectures (for we must 
come to an end at one time or other) is to express a wish that you 
may, in your generation, be fit to compare to a candle ; that you 
may, like it, shine as lights to those about you ; that, in all your 
actions, you may justify the beauty of the taper by making your 
deeds honourable and effectual in the discharge of your duty to 
your fellow-men. 


Now, the simple question is whether the old gentleman 
was right. (Pardon his language—he was born in the 
eighteenth century and had none of our advantages.) 
When he declares it to be strange that “ natural know- 
ledge . . . should remain untouched, and that no 
sufficient attempt should be made to convey it to the 
young mind, growing up and obtaining its first views of 
these things,” is he merely obsessed with his own 
subject, or is he asserting a truth which is yearly growing 
more and more vital, cardinal, indispensable for the 
future existence of his and our country and the ideals 
for which she stands ? 

The policy of teaching children either nothing at all 
about Nature, or else lies which we know to be lies, leads 
in due course to the development of a public opinion 
which is not only based upon what Wordsworth called 
“dearth of knowledge,” but is actually proud of its 
ignorance—happy contrast to the state of those spec- 
tacled Germans who worship science and put it to such 
abominable uses! The contemptuous undergraduate’s 
definition of chemistry as “ stinks ”’ finds itself justified 
in the German use of chlorine—until, perchance, it is 
found that only chemistry on Freedom's side will serve 
to make her free. But the power of knowledge, and its 
ratio to all other forms of power, rise so rapidly in these 
years that no geometrical expression serves to indicate 
their speed. If we would save ourselves, we had better 
begin with the children, learning at long last the lesson 
which Faraday taught ninety years ago, and which the 
Royal Institution has been trying to teach ever since. 
Nor am I thinking only of what Faraday himself would 
have approved, but include as part of our duty the 
teaching of the known truth about the origin of living 
forms, including man, as in Sir E. Ray Lankester’s 


* Is this masterpiece still in print? My copy, well printed and 
illustrated, was picked up on a second-hand bookstall. It ic dated 
1886, published by Chatto & Windus, and edited by * William Crookes, 
F.C.S.,”’ who has just ceased to be P.R.S. I hope that the year 1916 
does not consider itself too clever to learn from anything so elementary 
and profound as this. 
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admirable lectures on “ Extinct Animals” a few years 
ago. 
"Bhatt. just one word to those who may be horrified 
at the idea of presenting a rigid, mechanical scheme of 
things to children. Are they so sure about the scheme 
of things? Last week Sir Edward Elgar’s music drew 
me to the Kingsway Theatre on an afternoon between 
two of Professor Turner’s lectures; and if the man of 
science had not the more poetic idea of “ starlight,” 
certainly I do not know what poetry is—nor, for the 
matter of that, did Wordsworth, who wrote these 
curious words: ‘‘ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which 
is in the countenance of all Science.’’* LENs. 


ENGLAND IN THE BALKANS 


A HELLENIC NOTE ON BRITISH POLICY 
§1. 

UR leading papers, with their natural passion for a 
() subject which they have hardly heard of before, 
have lately turned with some show of enthusiasm 
to the question of British Foreign Policy. But of all the 
unofficial pronouncements they have been welcoming few 
merited more than an official contradiction ; and perhaps 
only one requires more than the briefest commentary—I 
refer to the letter of Messrs. Noel and Charles Roden Buxton 
on the Position of Bulgaria which appeared in the Daily 

News, and for all I know elsewhere, on October 19th. 

The fact is that the Buxtons ¢ seem to be almost the only 
Englishmen who have any articulate opinion on Balkan 
affairs at all, and since that opinion happens to be not only 
wrong but disastrous, it is worth while to examine its 
achievements and its relation to the official attitude of Sir 
Edward Grey. 

3 2. 

Their letter of October 19th, which has probably been 
forgotten by this time, remarks “that before our minds 
become obscured and our judgments warped, it is well to 
remember certain facts with which we shall have to reckon 
in the future”; and proceeds to announce four dogmas, 
which I will examine very briefly—because it is well to re- 
member the judgments with which we have had to reckon in 
the past. 

“1. The Bulgarian people were not responsible for their 
entry into the war. They were drawn into it by an am- 
bitious sovereign,” ete., ete. 

Of course, even in the most democratic of European 
countries (whichever that may be) the people never is directly 
responsible for war. I think it can even be said that in every 
modern State without exception the responsible Government 
declares war, and subsequently secures the support of the 
people ; a support which, in view of the fait accompli, can 
always be obtained. Consequently it is impossible to main- 
tain the distinction between the people and the Government 
of Bulgaria, except in the sense in which it can be applied to 
every belligerent nation; and in that sense the invocation 
is meaningless. Of course, it remains true that we have no 
quarrel with the individual Bulgarian ; but neither have we, 
I hope, with the individual German. It is quite enough for 
us to know that, in spite of the wholesale desertions reported 


* The reader would do well to consider the continuation of this 
paragraph from the famous Preface. It is pertinent in the extreme, 
but I have no more room in which to quote it. 

} It is only for convenience and not out of disrespect that I refer to 
them thus collectively. As a tribute to their diligence if not to their 
wisdom it may be noted that in the Balkans their family name is 
applied generically to any member of the Balkan Committee or, indeed, 
to any sufficiently agitative English traveller. At Serres I was once 
told that a “* Booxton” had been seen in the neighbourhood, who 
turned out, I think, to have been Mr. Arthur Moore. 

¢ According to Chambers’s Encyclopedia, by the way, Bulgaria 
itself possesses “‘ one of the freest and most democratic constitutions 
in Europe.” 





by the would-be Dr. Dillons of the Press who were not in a 
position to know anything about it, the Bulgarian people is 
fighting against us very hard and very efficiently. The 
average Bulgar, one may add, is a docile and unintelligent 
conscript, always ready (shall we say, not to come nearer 
home, like the Turk) to fight and to destroy anybody against 
whom he can be skilfully inflamed. Mr. Buxton refers to the 
““ courageous protest ” and the “ gallant resistance ” of the 
leaders of the Opposition; but the very fact that their 
protest was entirely futile is sufficient evidence that it was 
not supported by any considerable section of Bulgarian 
feeling. Either Mr. Noel or Mr. Charles Roden Buxton must 
know that this kind of rhetoric butters no parsnips. What 
about the “ courageous protest ” of Mr. John Burns or Lord 
Morley ? 

But—*“ 2. The friends of the Entente in Sofia,” say the 
Buxtons (meaning the pro-Russian party), “ had another 
difficulty to face. This was the inadequate nature of the 
offer made to Bulgaria by ourselves and our Allies.””. And with 
that they bring us at once to the primary, if not the only, 
mistake of British policy in the Balkans during the present 
war. This fatal error was inaugurated by the Buxtons 
themselves, who at the beginning of the war made a quite 
unauthorised pilgrimage to Sofia, and took full advantage of 
the fact that a member of the Balkan Committee or a corre- 
spondent of the Times is religiously regarded in the Balkans 
as a fount of at least semi-official authority, in order to make 
glowing suggestions to the Bulgarians as to the territorial 
reward they would earn by supporting the Allies. What 
confines they set to the Bulgaria of their dreams we do not 
know.* But it is fairly clear that if England’s and Servia’s 
offer seemed inadequate this year it was partly because it 
fell short of the Bulgarian expectations adumbrated by the 
Buxtons to their friends in Sofia at the beginning of the war. 

But the Anglo-French policy of bidding territorially for 
Bulgarian support failed not only because the Buxtons had 
previously queered the pitch. It failed in part because the 
whole policy of bribing neutrals is inherently wrong. The 
tactics of British diplomacy may have been faultless, but the 
strategic idea was wrong; because it was modelled on the 
Buxtonian example of telling neutrals what territory they 
would be given in return for their support. England ap- 
proached Bulgaria, cap in hand, bearing suitable gifts ; and 
the result was that Bulgaria, whose natural arrogance Is 
known to anyone who has had any dealings with her repre- 
sentatives, was filled not with respect but with contempt. 
Hundreds of miles be it from me to suggest that neutrals 
should have been intimidated with Dreadnoughts and 
ultimata. No, wherever wisdom may be found, it is not to 
be sought in the mouth of Sir Edward Carson. England’s 
object should have been neither to bribe nor to intimidate, 
neither to fawn nor to bully ; but to make it clear to neutrals 
that in the certain victory of the Allies and in the failure of 
the Central Empires was naturally implied the quickest 
realisation of their reasonable hopes. The distinction sounds 
artificial, but an example will make it clear. As English 
bribes were laughed to scorn in Bulgaria they have now 
failed in Greece. But England was never so near to success 
as when Venizelos, just before his first resignation, was con- 
vinced that an Anglo-French victory at the Dardanelles 
would naturally and inevitably render to Greece her reversion 
of the Ionian coast. And England lost her last rags of 
prestige in the Balkans on the day when it became known 
that she had attempted to bribe Greece with the offer of 
Cyprus. Great were the rejoicings that day in Germanophile 
circles when England adopted in Athens the desperate attl- 
tude she had learnt from the Buxtons in Sofia. And even 
the staunchest Venizelists could not help thinking that as 
England had chosen to sue in the form of a purchaser she 
might very well be made to pay more than an island which 
was only a useless expense to herself and was already 
ethnologically earmarked as Greek freehold. 








* I have a copy of a Bulgarian map circulated in Macedonia in 1918 
which shows a “Greater Bulgaria” incorporating everything from 
Rodosto to Koritsa. 
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So much for the “ inadequate nature of the offer made to 
Bulgaria by ourselves and our Allies.” 

3. Thirdly, the Buxtons ask us to remember that “ if the 
Bulgarians are now induced to fight wholeheartedly it will 
only be because the war is presented to them not as a war 

inst England and Russia, but in the light of a campaign ” 
strictly painless, I suppose] “for the redemption of their 
insmen in Macedonia.” Even if we imitate the Buxtons’ 
discreet omission to mention the position of Serbia, I cannot 
help thinking that even the least intellectual Bulgarian must 
have noticed by this time that the attitude of Russia is dis- 
tinctly hostile; and as the average Russian is at least as 
closely related to the Bulgar as the long-suffering Macedonian 
Slav* who is to be “‘ redeemed,” it seems a little far-fetched 
to present the Bulgarian in the light of a knight-errant 
prepared to wade through bloodshed to the assistance of a 
second cousin. The Buxtons seem to have noticed this 
inconsistency, for their next remark is :— 

“ 4, The charge of indifference to the cause of Slavdom, so 
commonly levelled against the Bulgarians, does not come 
well from Englishmen.” Why not? Because . . . because 
—apparently because “we cannot forget the traditional 
friendship of England for Bulgaria.” This secms rather an 
irrelevant explanation ; but now, with a formal reference to 
Lord Salisbury and to the “ dogged persistence and blunt 
outspokenness of the Bulgarian character,” the Buxtons 
bring their letter to an end. ° 

I have examined it briefly and I may therefore have done 
less than justice to its kindly sentiments, though I have 
certainly been merciful to its lack of sense. At any rate I 
hope I have made it quite clear that the Buxtons are still at 
their old game of throwing dust in the eyes of anyone in 
England who ventures to glance towards the Balkans. 


§ 3. 

Anyone whose eyes did succeed in piercing the mist of 
sentimentalism with which the friends of Bulgaria have 
veiled her has quickly perceived that ever since the begin- 
nings of the Balkan War, to go no further back, treachery 
and arrogance have been her sword and her shield. Anyone 
who visited Salonica in the winter of 1912 and observed 
Bulgaria’s treatment, I will not say of the Greeks, but of the 
British consular authorities, must have formed that opinion. 
And at the Conference of London the officials of the British 
Foreign Office were enabled, without stirring from their 
desks, to form an cqually correct estimate of Bulgaria’s 
leaders. At the time of the Second Balkan War there was 
plain and irrefragable evidence that Bulgaria was directly 
responsible for the outbreak, and had planned with the 
greatest precision the treacherous attack on Serbs and 
Greeks. There were also numerous indications,f as there is 
now historical certainty, that Bulgaria had already come to a 
secret agreement with Austria when she was pretending to 
negotiate with Russia; just as during the present war she 
pretended to negotiate with the Allies after the conclusion of 
the Railway agreement with Turkey, after the understanding 
with Germany, after the actual mobilisation. Her prevari- 





* I should mention here that I believe the Macedonian Slav to be 
nologically, and, in so far as he is Slavophone, linguistically, 
equidistant from Serb and Bulgar; a kind of long-suffering neutral 
equally prepared to adopt and equally capable of adopting the pro- 
tective coloration of Serb, Bulgar, or Hellenic culture, in order to 
escape the attentions of propagandists and priests. I believe, in fact, 
in direct opposition to the prejudices with which I first came to the 
consideration of Balkan affairs, that Macedonia is not a merely geo- 
graphical expression ; that there is potentially at least a distinct Mace- 
donian race compounded of Slav, Latin, and Hellenic blood, just as there 
Isa distinct English race compounded of Anglo-Saxon, Keltic, and Scan- 
dinavian blood. Perhaps we owe it only to an accident of geography or 
political evolution that the Danes and the Bretons do not cultivate 
piracy “ in the light of a campaign for the redemption of their kinsmen ” 
in Lincolnshire and Cornwall. But, of course, the proposals to redeem 
onian kinsmen are all humbug. Certainly the Bulgarians would 
not be visibly affected if the genuine Macedonian Slavs were all extinct 
(as I dare say they are by this time): it is a case of landgrabbing pure 
and simple. 
t Thus the Corriere deila Sera of April 17th, 1913, contained an article 
Gentilezze Viennesi alla Bulgaria. 


cations could hardly have influenced British diplomatists if 
they had not so successfully deceived the British public ; and 
the deception of the public was made easy, or rather inevit- 
able, by the persistent adulation of Bulgaria carried on by 
the Buxtons and two or three of their fellow-journalists, of 
whom I will speak presently. The last three years of Balkan 
diplomacy have involved the most complicated coils of 
Bulgarian intrigue ; but England has been allowed to see 
nothing but what the Buxtons call the “blunt out- 
spokenness of the Bulgarian character.” 


§ 4. 

Since the beginning of the Balkan War, or at any time 
one might almost say in the last ten years, English public 
opinion on Balkan questions has been divided into two 
parties. 

The first of these, which is represented by and largely 
consists of the Buxtons, has been prepared to answer the 
most delicate questions of Balkan casuistry with a simple 
repetition of the statement that all Bulgarians are long- 
suffering angels in the disguise of small-holders. 

This is not true. 

The Bulgarians are just a nation of agricultural peasants, 
undeveloped, cruel, and in some ways charming; like the 
Turks, to whom it seems probable they are more closely 
related than to the Slavs, they always exercise, perhaps by 
reason of their childlike simplicity and dignity, a peculiar 
attraction over the sophisticated visitor from Western 
Europe. By remembering the analogy of the Turk it is 
easy to reconcile psychologically the contradictory accounts 
given by friends and enemies of Bulgaria. It is perfectly 
true, as so many travellers from David Urquhart and 
Norman Douglas to Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall have told us, 
that the Turk is by nature simple, straightforward, con- 
servative and hospitable. But he can also be absolutely 
ruthless in deceit and murder when he believes it necessary ; 
and unfortunately he believes it necessary to be quite 
unscrupulous in politics and diplomacy. Also he ordinarily 
carries into diplomacy the methods of the bazar; which 
implies that the principal object of a Turkish diplomat is 
always to avoid a decisive answer and meanwhile to over- 
reach his adversary by every method of delay and mis- 
representation. At the same time it remains true that, 
if he can be persuaded to pledge his word, he will remain 
more faithful to the letter of it than many a Christian. The 
word of a Turk, we have been told often enough, and 
possibly of a Bulgarian, is inviolable ; but it is well known 
that the late M. Musurus, Turkish Ambassador in London, 
would always take to his bed rather than give a decisive 
answer on a crucial point. The friends of Bulgaria and of 
Turkey also combine falsehood with truth by forgetting the 
enormous difference that may exist between the social and 
the political manners of any European nation. The 
Austrians, for example, in a Viennese salon are the most 
charming people in the world ; but their methods of govern- 
ment are those of the crook, the forger and the ruffian. The 
English are almost alone in carrying into international 
relations the manners of private life; and they owe many 

of the failures and certainly some of the successes of their 
diplomacy to the fact that Sir Edward Grey, as a foreign 
diplomat once remarked, is a thorough gentleman. 


§ 5. 

The second and by far the more numerous of these two 
parties on Balkan affairs is composed of the Gallios, who 
want to know what on earth it matters to England if Bulgar, 
Turk and Greek cut each other’s throats. Their attitude, 
of course, is only an extension to Balkan questions of the 
general English indifference to foreign affairs, intensified 
by the general English opinion that all Balkan peoples are 
rather annoying children, whose actions and feelings can 
be neither understood nor respected. This opinion prevails 
even among British diplomatists in the Balkans, who often 
seem incompetent because they will not allow themselves 
to forget that they are not accredited to the people but only 
to the Court. I do not know if it is true that the outbreak 
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of the Balkan War in the autumn of 1912 took the British 
Minister in Athens completely by surprise ; but his alleged 
ignorance would have been only the natural result of the 
Legation’s aloofness from the ordinary currents of Athenian 
life. 

The Daily Mail, which so efficiently represents every 
mood of the vulgar mind, is not less admirably typical of 
this indifference. In October, 1912, I approached the 
Foreign Editor of the Daily Mail with a view to sending 
him some correspondence from Greece, and I suppose I 
enlarged on the genius of Venizelos. “I hope,” said the 
Foreign Editor, “ you’ll get to Athens in time to see the 
adventurer hung.” ... Even The Times, though not, of 
course, indifferent to Foreign Affairs, reflected at that time 
the other side of this British contempt for Balkan affairs. 
It so happened that on October 14th Mr. Lloyd George 
made a speech in which he expressed a hope that “ whatever 
might be the issue of the conflict between the combatants, 
at any rate one result would ensue, and that was that the 
boundaries of freedom and good government would be 
extended.” That sounds neutral enough in all conscience. 
Yet The Times the next morning found it “ very regrettable 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should have allowed 
himself to utter a sentence which will certainly be quoted 
abroad as an ill-concealed example of taking sides.” 


§ 6. 


On second thoughts I think it possible that this comment 
was inspired by the Foreign Office : that is, it may not have 
been intended to reprove Mr. Lloyd George’s bad form in 
displaying enthusiasm over Balkan trivialities; rather it 
may have reflected Sir Edward Grey’s fear of offending 
Austria. Sir Edward’s timidity is an important element in 
British Foreign Policy, and has on various occasions been of 
the greatest assistance to both Buxtons and Gallios. More- 
over, it has been the cause of all the mistakes that can be 
attributed to our Foreign Office during and immediately 
preceding the present war. Sir Edward must have been 
aware of Bulgaria’s intrigues with Austria, which, since the 
preliminaries of the Second Balkan War have been invisible 
only to the blind. Indeed, anyone who kept both eyes open 
could hardly doubt that the ultimate antinomy in the 
Balkans lay between Austria and Bulgaria on the one hand 
and England with Greece on the other. Yet in every crisis 
Sir Edward seems to have been fearful of proclaiming his 
knowledge. I say this, of course, with the decent reservation 
that the private citizen has neither the evidence nor the 
authority to judge the contemporary acts of our Foreign 
Office ; his verdict is necessarily based to some extent on 
hearsay evidence. Yet the fullest knowledge can hardly 
be expected to prove that ever since the London negotiations 
of 1913Sir Edward’s caution in diplomacy, which is essentially 
a game of bluff, has not been excessive.* Effectively, it is 
certain, he yielded to Austria without a protest in the 
Albanian humbug, just as he gave Italy a free hand in the 
Dodecannese, when his gentlemanly feeling culminated in 
the statement that he was quite satisfied with Italy’s assur- 
ance that she would evacuate the ASgean . . . when she 
considered that Turkey had fulfilled the conditions of the 
Treaty of Lausanne. 

In those last oppressive days of July, 1914, when I was 
leaving Rome in a hurry, I happened to meet in the train 
an Italian acquaintance who surprised me with the informa- 
tion that he was on his way to Essen. After a little more talk 
he asked me whether England would support Russia. 
“Oh, no!” I answered, rather shamefacedly. “Grey will 
never defy Austria.” , 

A week later England was at war. And yet I think I may 
have been right : because if Sir Edward had had the courage 
to defy Austria it is possible that he would not have had to 
fight Germany. 





* The Minister of a Balkan State tells me that Sir Edward once con- 
fessed that he was afraid of the Balkan Committee ! 


§ 7. 

This, then, being the worst that can be said for Sir Edward 
Grey, let us return to the real culprits, the two parties of 
Balkan opinion in England. These two parties whom I have 
called, for convenience of reference only, Buxtons and 
Gallios, still include practically the whole of English thought 
on these matters. But the Buxtons are the louder of the two 
and do the more harm, because, although they compose only 
a small minority, they happen to be represented in the daily 
and the weekly Press by precisely the two organs which are 
quoted with most respect on the continent of Europe—the 
Times and the Nation. 

The venerable correspondent of the Times in the Balkan 
peninsula is, in the fullest sense of the words, an honourable 
man. But he would be less than honourable if, after living 
for so many of the best years of his life in Sofia, he had not 
acquired a kindly prejudice, a second patriotism, in favour of 
the land of his domicile. Moreover, himself the doyen of 
correspondents, he has on more than one occasion* fallen 
into the error against which the callowest beginner is fore- 
warned—that of accepting and supplying to his paper 
information dictated by official persons, and so enabling those 
persons by requotation to represent to their own country and 
to the neutral world that their own version of an incident is 
that adopted by the impartial Times. The result is that the 
Times has, on the whole, been iriclined in any Balkan crisis 
to present the Bulgarian version more fully and favourably 
than any other, and unfortunately during the negotiations 
of the past year the Times has not given us an exception but 
rather a vivid example of this dangerous tendency. 

As for the Nation (which might have been regarded in 
England as the official organ of the Balkan Committee, and 
was regarded abroad as the “ semi-official ’’ mouthpiece of 
the Liberal Government), not a week passed during the 
summer without some eulogy, more or less irrelevant, of the 
Bulgarian people. One week I remember I looked in vain 
among the political notes and articles for the accustomed 
adulation—and wondered ; but presently, at the end of the 
paper, tucked into the review of a book, I found the standing 
reference to Bulgaria as the only home of the domestic 
virtues in all the Balkan Peninsula. (I think they must have 
had it “ stereo’d.’’) 

I have, unfortunately, been compelled to part with my 
back numbers of the Nation, and thus lost some amusing 
quotations. But the current issue (December 18th, 1915) 
will serve, as the entry of Bulgaria into the war has made no 
difference to the Nation’s weekly chant.f Sure enough it 
contains an article on Doiran, in the style of sentimental 
reminiscence, which manages to insinuate: (1) That the 
natives are pure Bulgarians, habitually persecuted—during 
the Turkish régime by the Turkish authorities with the 
assistance of the Greek bishop, and since the Balkan Wars by 
the Servian authorities. (2) That Greek-speaking natives of 
Macedonia are practically unknown. (8) That the Greek 
bishop is a liar, and could probably tell, in Turkish, “ long 
strings of naughty tales.” (4) That the Greek Evzone 
regiments are often composed of drunken Albanians. — (5) 
That there is ‘‘ something in the exotic quality of American 
Evangelicalism ”’ [this is a new touch] that “* seems to bring 
out the native savour of” four old friend] “the square, down- 
right Bulgarian character.” 

With such advocates as the Times and the Nation, both 
above suspicion, and the rest of England almost indifferent 
to Balkan affairs, it is easy to see why Bulgarian opinion has 
held the field. 


§ 8. 

Of both these parties Greece has for years been the victim, 
hearing nothing but contempt from an indifferent majority, 
and from the compact remainder unceasing praise of her 
bitterest enemy. The only other voices ever raised in 


——— 





* E.g., in June, 1913. See The Aspirations of Bulgaria, by Bal- 
kanicus, p. 120. Although the book as a whole is prejudiced, it 1s 
valuable as a record of Bulgarian documents. , 

¢ I don’t blame the Nation for this consistency. It is a sign of honesty. 
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England, which should be mentioned if our analysis is to be 
complete, seem to be those of a few scattered Turcophils, 
romantic like Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, or practical like 
Sir Mark Sykes. These acquired considerable influence 
during the Balkan Wars, when quite a number of papers 
such as the Outlook, of no great importance individually, 
kept up a stream of lamentation over the eviction of the 
noble Turk, with the usual vaticinations about England’s 
duties as a great Mohammedan Power. One may say, there- 
fore, that three distinct currents of English opinion have been 
steadily working for the depreciation of Hellenism. 


§ 9. 

We are now in a position to inquire what effect this chorus, so 
indefatigably led by the Buxtons, may have had on the Greeks 
themselves—the Greeks who have always been so pathetically 
devoted to England, if only because they still regard their own 
country as primarily the cradle of Homer and England as 
that of Lord Byron and Mr. Gladstone. It is certain that 
the common people used to be only less devoted to England 
than they are to Venizelos. And apart from this sentimental 
attachment the idea of an Anglo-Hellenic partnership in 
sea-power had come to be recognised among the few Athenians 
who were capable of looking ahead as the next step in the 
development of the Levant. Venizelos himself is one of 
those rare men of genius who can inspire confidence even in 
men of the most restless intelligence, so that the lawyers as 
well as the cabdrivers of Athens were only too glad to trust 
him whenever they had not sufficient evidence to form an 
independent judgment. And Venizelos is the unshakable 
friend of England and France. How, then, has it been 
possible for King Constantine on two successive occasions to 
flout the popular will, on two successive occasions to force 
Venizelos to resign, on two successive occasions to accept the 
advice of a Germanophil minority, and still to retain his 
throne ? The answer is as plain as it is painful. 

It is on account of England’s persistent denigration of every- 
thing Greek that the German agents who have their head- 
quarters at the Hotel de la Grande Bretagne have had an easy 
task to persuade the King, already quite honourably prejudiced 
by his early education in favour of Germany, that nothing 
was to be gained by a Quixotic subvention of England ; 
and an easy task to unite the fragments of former oppositions 
into a small but compact party of definitely (but not ex- 
plicitly) Germanophil tendencies—a minority composed of 
the jealous incompetent, the disappointed corrupt, and the 
party leaders superannuated by the benignant tribunate of 
Venizelos, not without a number of credulous but honest 
pacificists : this minority, again, had an easy task to present 
the semblance of a reasonable demand for safe neutrality. 
Every nation is only too well justified in keeping out of the 
war if it honourably can. And because Greece had received 
nothing but kicks and contempt from England it was easy 
for those who for one reason or another desired peace to 
gloss over the Servian Treaty and ask the people why Greeks 
should fight England’s battles for her. It should be noticed 
by English critics of Greck affairs that an opponent of 
Venizelos is not necessarily a friend of Germany, and it would 
be possible to find quite a number of patriotic Athenians who 
regard Venizelos as something worse than the devil, and yet 
think of Germany as a Power considerably less inviting than 
the deep sea. Indeed, the new Greek Ministry would have 
a very reasonable case for a waiting neutrality if only they 
could deny the existence of the Servian Treaty, and the fact 
that they dare not publish the disputed clauses is the only 
one which suggests that their neutrality is definitely pro- 
German. As it is, with the Treaty nullified by the sophism 
that Bulgaria is not Bulgaria when she is backed by Germany, 
their case remains so plausible that they have secured as 
their figure-head M. Skouloudes, a man quite aloof from 
party politics, and one whose integrity and high-mindedness 
are above suspicion. 


§ 10. 


_ The conclusion of my argument may be summed up in a 
Single sentence. The formation and maintenance of a 





Germanophil party in Anglophil or rather Anglomaniac 
Athens have been rendered possible only by the attitude of 
the English Press, which varies from persistent ignorance and 
persistent denigration of Modern Greece to persistent adula- 
tion of Hellenism’s confessed enemy; and I think I have 
shown that the Buxtons are the principal authors of this 
extreme expression of English opinion. 

They are certainly responsible for the failure of Venizelos, 
in whom England has lost her best friend and Greece her only 
statesman ; and they have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the fall of Venizelos means the ruin of Hellenism. O, what 
a fall was there, my countrymen! England is happily too 
strong to be ruined by the stupidity of sclf-appointed 
diplomatists. But they have tattered, perhaps for ever, 
her prestige in the Near East. And now ihey still protest 
that all would have been well if England had only grasped 
the necessity of grovelling to Bulgaria, that ‘ square,” 
“ dogged,” “* downright,” “ upright ” monument of greed 
and ingratitude. 

JOHN MAVROGORDATO. 

December, 1915. 

P.S.—On reading through these notes it strikes me that 
what set out to be an explanation sounds very much like an 
indictment. That being so I should like to say that it is an 
indictment of a policy, not of Messrs. Noel and Charles Roden 
Buxton, whose honesty, diligence and enthusiasm I have 
many reasons to know and to respect. 


Correspondence 
NOT YET PROVEN 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article under the above heading on Ist instant 
you claim the deduction from the final residue of single men 
between 35 and 40, which surprises me, as healthy men of this 
age are much better qualified to stand an exhausting campaign 
than lads of 19 to 22. I also notice on the credit side an omission 
which may, or may not, prove of great importance: the number 
of “ conscriptionists ” included under the heading of “ refusals ” 
in the recent canvass. In the London borough in which I was 
working during the whole of Lord Derby’s campaign there are a 
large proportion of eligible single men who are quite willing to 
be attested, but decline unless their neighbours and acquaintances 
enlist also, or, as some of them say, “ are tarred with the same 
brush.” If this district represents the general views of this class 
throughout the country—and I fail to see why it should not— 
the total number, wrongly described as “ shirkers ” or “ slackers,”’ 
must be very considerable and perhaps as important as the 
** anti-conscriptionists ” whose position you make plain.—Yours, 
etc., T. HamiILton Fox. 

Junior Carlton Club, S.W. 

January 4th. 


[The suggestion that the older single men should be separated 
from the ** young single men” is not ours ; it is implied by the 
use of the latter phrase in all forms of the pledge. We are not 
sure whether men of 35 to 40 of the wage-earning class (in which 
middle age comes early) are better military material than youths 
of 19 to 22 of the same class ; but we believe that married (or, of 
course, unmarried) men of, say, 24 to 30 are better than either, 
and in any sensible system would be taken first.—Ep. N.S.] 


LAND LEASES AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In all that has been written during the past few months 
on the subject of food production one small but important fact 
has been almost completely ignored, and that is the difficulty of 
farmers in getting permission to grow as much as is possible on 
their holdings. Landlords, in many instances, deliberately 
prevent their tenants from producing a maximum amount of 
food. To the layman this may seem a strange charge to bring, 
but to anyone who has had the slightest experience it is well 
known that the penal clauses in leases and contracts of tenancy 
with regard to grass land have exactly the effect complained of. 

Let me, then, take the case of a tenant restricted by his agree- 
ment to keep Jand under grass. In his agricultural lease or 
tenancy contract, after the usual reservation of rent, will follow 
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a clause to the following effect : ‘* And at the further or additional 
rent of fifty pounds for every acre and so in proportion for a 
greater or less quantity than an acre of the meadow or pasture 
land .which shall be ploughed up or converted into tillage or 
garden ground, ete.”” This will be better understood if it is trans- 
lated into the common Janguage of common men and stripped of its 
legal trimmings. So treated it would read something like this : 
** You will certainly be penalised year by year to the extent of the 
full capital value of the land you occupy if you dare to attempt 
to make the grass land as fruitful as a garden. Whatever may 
be the extent of your knowledge or skill in market gardening, or 
high-class farming, and however clear it may be to you that the 
land could be more fully and beneficially utilised, you must not 
interfere with the grass, or it will be a breach of covenant and the 
penalty will be enforced, etc.” 

A friend of mine has a farm of 800 acres, of which 300 are under 
grass. Realising the necessity for an increased production of 
food when war broke out, he applied for permission to break up 
the grassland. In his agreement is the usual restrictive covenant 
which lays him open to a penalty of £50 per acre if he dares to 
plough the land without permission. On three occasions during 
the past sixteen months he has applied for permission, offering 
to pay increased rent, of course, and on each occasion his applica- 
tion has been refused. 

Now let us consider next what are the reasons for demanding 
that land should be freed for greater production, and then take 
the landlords’ objections and see what they are worth. Grass land 
can produce only meat. Until this year, when the price of beef 
was phenomenally hizh, there were thousands of acres in grass 
that for many years had lost the occupiers hundreds of pounds 
yearly in trying to produce, with the aid of cake and foodstuffs, 
perhaps fifteen stone of beef per acre perannum. A plot worked 
by the farmer I have already mentioned (on a farm which he 
happens to own) did produce this amount of beef per acre for 
some years. The plot was broken up a year or two ago and 
produced ten tons of potatoes per acre. Put into terms of cash 
this means that the grass land brought in, per acre, less than 
2 cwt. of beef worth about £6 10s.; the freed, cultivated land 
produced 10 tons of tubers worth £30. 

It must be noted, however, that out of the former sum there 
was practically nothing to pay for labour, and the only risk run 
was the risk of losing the stock by death. For producing potatoes 
there is a certain amount of labour to be paid for, though nothing 
like the difference in the sums received. But we are not con- 
sidering the question purely from the point of view of the farmer’s 
pocket ; we are taking into account the welfare of the nation. 
Regarded from the point of view of food supply, there is no excuse 
for not utilising more and more of our grass land for direct 
production. 

We have read a good deal of late about the necessity for 
sowing more wheat. It is vitally necessary that more wheat 
should be sown. But, apart from the fact that the restrictive 
covenant will again operate, it is unreasonable to expect farmers 
to sow wheat on newly broken ground. The wire-worm is too 
big a pest to allow such drastic measures to be successful. This 
is no reason, however, for doing nothing. The ground can be 
made ready by other crops, to the advantage of the farmer, the 
land, and the country as well. A tenant had consistently lost, 
or made practically no profit, on a field of a few acres. He at 
length obtained permission to plough this field. The first year 
he sowed mustard. The next he lifted first a crop of potatoes 
and then a crop of cabbage. In these two years he obtained in 
actual cash for these three crops twice the capital value of the 
land. 

What, then, is the objection to breaking up grass land? The 
objection is this: When you plough land and sow grain, cereals, 
or vegetables you are taking certain constituents from it. That 
is quite true. Land that has been under grass for a long time 
may require no manuring for years. It has all the properties in 
it required for food production ; cultivated, these properties are 
released and utilised. But everybody recognises this. The 
tenant knows that he cannot expect to weaken the land without 
payment: why, then, should he not be allowed to cultivate it 
and pay accordingly ? If the landowners carried out their ideas 
to their logical end, instead of the land being more valuable 
because its strength was retained, it would cease to be of any 
value at all, for it would never be used. To keep it locked up in 
this way is to put the landowner in the same position that a 
manufacturer would be in who, with a factory equipped with the 
best of machinery, refused to use it or let anyone else use it 
because use would depreciate its value. 

There is only one way out of the difficulty. Appeals are of 
no use if men are to be penalised for meeting them. Legislation 





is wanted that will give tenant farmers statutory freedom of 
cropping. This could be effected very simply by amending the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, so that its provisions were 
equally applicable to meadow and pasture as to arable land. The 
landowners’ interests can be fully protected. Let but this be 
done—and it can only be done by legislation—and the food 


problem will be a long way nearer solution. The amount of food 
that can be produced even from land inherently poor when the 
occupier has free hands is astonishing. On the other hand, it is 
surprising what a little is produced from good land when cultivated 
under restrictive covenants of tenancy. This matter does not, 
I am well aware, cover all the problem of land and food produc- 
tion ; but until this one grievance is remedied it is hopeless to 
expect any great improvement in our conditions as producers of 


food for our own people.—Yours, etc., 
ROWLAND KENNEY. 


MOTHER AND CHILD WORSHIP 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I have a very strong and, I hope, intelligent admiration 
of Jewish domestic religion which is justified magnificently in 
its racial results ; but I must assure Mr. Arthur D. Lewis that his 
theory with regard to the character of Christian domestic religion 
is quite off the mark. 

I was brought up in a very centrally typical English Christian 
family with wide connections of the same sentiment, and I can 
speak with assurance when I say that in such the realities of 
** sacredness ’? were always much more strongly associated with 
the home than with the church, and that both the marital and 
the parental religious sanctions were much more vividly bound 
up with the former than with the latter. Ecclesiasticism, 
sacerdotalism and ritualism no doubt pulled strongly in the 
direction in which he suggests that they prevail, and he no doubt 
deduces from their claims that they do prevail; but the fact is 
that, among the religious class in England, they do not. 

Certainly I should admit that the services of a modern syna- 
gogue (frem my experience of them) were less impressive, in 
comparison with the domestic religious consciousness, than the 
services of a High Church, just as I used to feel that the services 
of the Nonconformist chapels which I occasionally attended in 
my youth were less impressive. But I also retain from that 
period a very strong recollection of my judgment that the majesty 
and paramountcy of God were more strongly associated with the 
idea of the Temple at Jerusalem than with any parish church I 
ever attended, and that Jesus of Nazareth had protested with 
indignation against the weakening of that association. 

The mass of the English laity, however, are not ecclesiasticists 
or sacerdotalists and I am convinced that for them (when they 
are religious) the home is in fact more vividly sacred than the 
church. This fact is reflected in the whole sentiment of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism, which, whilst not weakening religion, did 
unquestionably tend to just such a disregard of reverence in the 
service of the conventicle as appears to me to be recognisable 
in the contrast between the services of modern Jewish synagogues 
and those of the Tabernacle and the Temple, as I have always 
conceived of them. This, however, is not to say that the 
domestic ritual of Jewish households is not now more impressive 
than British family prayers. I think that quite probable.— 
Yours, etc., 
SyDNEY OLIVIER. 


January 4th. 


Miscellany 
SIXTEEN 


HE year Sixteen has not been particularly memorable 
in the historic sphere. Military events have had a 


singular knack of being concluded between the 
years Twelve and Fifteen, and in immediately subsequent 
years nations have been occupied collectively in licking 
their wounds. The memories suggested by the year Sixteen 
have been dramatic and literary rather than political or 
military. From the English point of view, it might almost 
be termed a year of dramatic eclipse. Shakespeare died 
on April 28rd, 1616; Sheridan on July 7th, 1816. It 
might be averred, on the other hand, in inversion of the 
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well-known phrase, that the gaiety of nations achieved a 
new lease of life when Garrick was born in 1716—the mid- 
term between the deaths of our two brightest dramatists. 
It is difficult to reincarnate any of these men. One is 
almost as unencompassable as the others. Sheridan is a 
Pierrot, a mere sheaf of contrarieties. As Byron saw, 
an accurate life of him is unwritable unless you happen to 

sssess the faculty of writing on water. “ Never mind the 
angry lies of the humbug Whigs,” he wrote to Moore. “ Re- 
collect that he was an Irishman and a clever fellow; and 
that we have had some very pleasant days with him.” And 
the epitaph of his warmest eulogist is still perhaps the best : 
“T have more than once heard him say that he never had a 
shilling of his own. To be sure he contrived to extract 
a good many of other people’s. . . . He could soften the 
heart of an attorney! Poor Brinsley! There has been 
nothing like it, since Orpheus.” They boast of revealing 
to us “ Napoleon : the Man,” but Shakespeare the Man (as 
Man to Man) we shall never know. Here has Sir Sidney 
Lee been heaping Pelion on Ossa in the way of research, 
and submitting all his accumulations to the finest mesh of 
sieve known to science, and a personal Shakespeare, he 
pronounces, he will not have. If we are wise, we shall 
agree with Renan in this particular. It is an immense 
advantage to a book destined to be popular that it be 
anonymous. Obscurity of origin is the condition of prestige. 
Familiarity with the author belittles the work, and in spite 
of ourselves we perceive behind its most beautiful passages 
a writer whose business it is to polish phrases and to combine 
effect. Wolf in showing that neither the Iliad nor the 
Odyssey is the result of the lucubrations of a poet writing 
reflectively and coherently, but the impersonal creation of 
the epic genius of Greece, has furnished the prime condition 
of the serious admiration of Homer. The claim of the Bible 
springs in great part from the fact that the author of each 
book is so frequently unknown. This is specially true of the 
Wisdom Books and truer still of the Psalter. The Psalms 
of David are the most universal hymns humanity has, 
but they are still more glorious in our sight since we have 
known that by David is meant a whole Eisteddfod, no 
bard in particular, and least of all King David. And this is 
the reason why the fragments which constitute the second 
part of the book of Isaiah, “* Arise, shine, Jerusalem,” appear 
to us so beautiful, inasmuch as we discern the ery of hope 
from an unknown prophet, the greatest perhaps of them all, 
announcing during the Captivity the future glory of Sion ! 
The Whole Duty of Man and the Eikon Basilike owed a 
temporary fame to some such considerations, the Imitatio 
Christi, the very title of which has never been confidently 
determined, a much surer and more lasting one. 

Few full-length figures, and least of all literary full-lengths, 
will stand for very long being made heroes of. In careers 
which are deemed romantic, such as those of the Brontés, 
Shelley, and to some extent even Rousseau, the interest 
evaporates from the works and penetrates the Life—likely 
to prove a still more fragile vessel. But it is impossible to 
sentimentalise about the life of a man who never “ left his 
bosom’s gate ajar,”’ the ascertained circumstances of whose 
life were so desperately unromantic as those of Shakespeare. 
The circumstances of his death are just typical, neither more 
nor less, The vicar of Stratford in Charles II.’s time 
testified that Shakespeare entertained his two old friends, 
Ben Jonson and Drayton, for the last time at New Place 
in March, 1616. ‘ Shakespeare itt seems drank too hard, 
for he died of a feavour there contracted.”” The Church will 
be censorious of the Stage, and from this most dubious 
inference sprang a whole forest of Crabtree and other myths 
concerning the poet’s legendary inebrieties. Drayton was, 
it is true, a friend and a familiar figure at Stratford, while 








Jonson was, of course, a theatrical ally. Moreover, he had in 
this very year, 1616, done the very thing that Shakespeare 
so singularly omitted to do—namely, brought out an autho- 
rised version of his Works. What more natural than that 
Shakespeare should wish to felicitate or make fun of these 
solemnly denominated works, or that a joyous souvenir of 
the liquid refreshment partaken should have irradiated the 
golden-mouthed tribute prefixed to the First Folio? But, 
alas ! all such suggestions would seem to lack credibility in 
the judgement of the loyal biographer. He proceeds, 
rather crushingly: ‘The cause of Shakespeare’s death is 
undetermined. Chapel Lane, which ran beside his house, 
was known as a noisome resort of straying pigs ; and the 
insanitary atmosphere is likely to have prejudiced the 
failing health of a neighbouring resident.” The great man 
grew worse as the month advanced, and on the 25th he 
perpetrated the most paralytic of his six signatures, that 
to his will. His brother-in-law, a hatter, was buried in 
Stratford Church on April 17th, and six days later he himself 
died at New Place, aged fifty-two, and was buried before the 
altar near the northern wall of the chancel, in which he had 
a right of interment as part-owner of the tithes, and con- 
sequently one of the lay rectors. A few professionals 
complained that Shakespeare ought to have lain in Poets’ 
Corner, but the attitude of the public in regard to such 
commemoration then, and also three hundred years later, 
may be fairly described as lethargic. 

There is only one lay book I can think of to contest 
world popularity with The Comedies, Histories and Tragedies 
of William Shakespeare, and of which it can with equal 
justice be said that “it has outlived all changes of literary 
taste, and is even more popular to-day than it was three 
centuries ago.” 

The book, of course, is Don Quixote, and the author 
by a singular coincidence also died on the 28rd April, 
1616. ‘‘He died at Madrid in the Calle de Leon on 
the 23rd April. He was borne from his house with 
his face uncovered according to the rule of the 
Tertiaries of St. Francis, and on the 24th April was 
buried in the church attached to the convent of the 
Trinitarian nuns in the Calle de Cantarranas. There he 
rests—the story of his remains being removed in 16838 to 
the Calle del Hamilladero has no foundation in fact—but 
the exact position of his grave is unknown.” Like Shake- 
speare and Moliére, he is represented almost exclusively 
by his works, for of the inner self and intimate workings 
of the man we know but little. Candour compels me to 
add in remarking upon this outstanding coincidence that 
the Spaniards used the new Calendar in reckoning the date 
of Miguel’s death, while the English employ the old in 
dating William’s, and that there is ten days difference 
between the two. 

Many other great books besides Jonson’s Works may 
have come into existence in the year Sixteen (Gray’s 
Elegy did potentially, for Thomas Gray was born in London 
on Boxing Day, 1716). I believe, for instance, that Old 
Mortality and Emma both saw light in this very leap year ; 
but I will only mention two others—both of very far-reach- 
ing interest and importance, More’s Utopia and Constant’s 
Adolphe. We know more about More than we know about 
Shakespeare or the author of Ecclesiastes, for we know at 
least that he was well worth knowing—delightful but 
baffling, like the Utopia itself. This seed-plot of a book was 
published at Louvain in December, 1516, with the title 
“* Libellus vere aureus nec minus salutaris quam festivus . 
de nova insula Utopia. . . .”’ Erasmus caused all his friends 
to read it, and wrote to More that a burgomaster of Antwerp 
was so delighted with the new Res Publica that he had it 
all by heart and wanted to make More the ruler. More's 
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treatise gave a new adjective and a new library to Europe, 
and to the world. The library includes Civitas Solis, 
Voyage dans la Lune, The New Atlantis, Oceana, Leviathan, 
The Monarchy of Man, Mundus Alter et Idem, Patriarcha, 
Man in the Moon, Gulliver's Travels, Peter Wilkins, The 
Coming Race, When the Sleeper Waked, Erewhon, Looking 
Backward, and six hundred less familiar specimens of the 
V oyage Imaginaire. 

Adolphe deserves to be better known than it is, if only as 
a fragment or anecdote, as he modestly calls it, of that very 
interesting man, to whom Napoleon at one moment played 
sycophant, Benjamin Constant. Adolphe is Constant, who, 
relieved from the discipleship of Mme. de Charriére, became 
passionately desirous of the implacable love of Mme. de 
Staél (Ellenore). Having gained it, he tires of it rapidly 
and expresses himself with considerable sécheresse. But he 
suffers, and between fear of his father, of his burden as 
affecting his career, and pity for Ellenore, love becomes a 
tragic thing. He cannot love, he has not the heart to desert 
her. Her death cuts the knot: it is “ the only way.” The 
confused psychology of passion had not been interpreted 
thus since the Princesse de Cléves. The form is limpid, 
delicate, and, above all, lively ; for there is no research, no 
“literary ” traits, no quest of subtle style to surplus the 
subtlety of the thought. The author refines like a master 
on the memory of the heart, and though Scott, Dumas, and 
Hugo drove such analysis out of the window, it came back 
by the door in Simple Histoire (Gontcharoff), Volupte 
(Sainte-Beuve), Richard Feverel, Tess, Guy and Pauline. 

One last circumstance of 1816, the tragedy of reality this 
time, the victim of a devouring genius: Harriett Shelley 
died in December—her body was found in the Serpentine, 
enceinte, after an intrigue with one Smith, a livery stable 
keeper and old friend of Mr. Westbrook’s. She was twenty- 
one. The poet, husband of five years back, wished her well 
and wanted her to share his modest revenues, but had found 
out, quite suddenly, over a year, nearer two years ago, that 
hers was not a kindred intellect with his own. 

Tuomas SECCOMBE. 


Music 
THE ORIANA MADRIGAL 
SOCIETY 


F any foreign musician of my acquaintance were to come 

I to London for the first time I would naturally wish to 
take him to the best we had to offer. It would not be 
Covent Garden, assuredly, not even were it under the control 
of Mr. Thomas Beecham, and we were being regaled with 
Russian Opera and Ballet. One can hear Russian opera in 
other places besides London, and we still await a Granville 
Barker in opera production to lift our performances above 
or even up to the Continental level. Neither would it be to 
the Royal Philharmonic Society, nor to hear the London 
Symphony Orchestra, nor to the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. I 
would not try to dazzle him with Mr. Beecham as a conductor, 
nor with Sir Henry Wood, though I think the former in his 
line equal to any in Europe and superior to most. Nor have 
we any String Quartet which could possibly excite one 
who would, as a matter of course, have heard the famous 
Capet Quartet of Paris, now, alas! no more through the 
loss of the Brothers Casadesus, fighting for France at the 
front. No, I would renounce all these and take him to a 
concert of the Oriana Madrigal Socicty, confident of giving 
him a musical experience not to be surpassed outside of 
England or in it. I confess to always looking forward to 
their concerts with a violent impatience. The Oriana 








Society is like a queen jealous of her favours, bestowing 
them on us with reluctance and making her devoted admirers 
wait long intervals for her reappearance, as though she feared 
they were not quite worthy of her. And they are not, they 


could not be. If musical London knew anything at ajj 
Bond Street, on the occasion of an Oriana concert, would be 
one surging mass of people grimly determined to get into 
that Aolian Hall for love or money. 

After hearing the Plain Song, ‘“‘ Unto Us a Child is Born,” 
and Sweelinck’s sixteenth-century motet, “ Hodie Christus 
natus est,”’ with which their concert began on December 2Ist, 
I was ready to weep tears of joy. Of course it was not the 
first time I had heard the Oriana Society. Its name was 
blazoned in my mind with Pablo Casals, with the Capet 
Quartet, with the Mozart playing of that little girl Guiomar 
Novaes ; but there are some things too great to remember, 
our minds have been exalted to a level from which they 
imperceptibly shrink. And so it is that each time I hear the 
Oriana Society it is like making a new discovery. To start 
with, their programmes in themselves are a joy just toread over 
to oneself, including as they always do old English Church and 
Secular music of rare and unforgettable beauty. If by any 
chance anything mediocre ever creeps in it is rendered with 
such perfection of tone, such beautiful articulation, such 
crispness, and at the same time, when necessary, with such 
a flowing legato that it has you entranced. To simply hear 
the choir hold a final chord is alone worth going many, many 
miles. As for things like Martin Shaw’s arrangement of 
the thirteenth-century words and tune, “ Angelus ad Vir- 
ginem,” and the motet “ Magnum nomen Domini,” arranged 
by M. Praetorius (sixteenth century), both sung by the choir 
(unaccompanied, of course) in Latin, exquisitely enunciated, 
words simply fail to describe their effect. I can only 
seriously repeat that I could have wept tears of joy for such 


‘perfect and holy beauty. The honorary conductor, Mr. 


C. H. Kennedy Scott, I have not the honour of knowing 
personally ; but that he is not only a fine musician, but also 
a scholar and a gentleman in something of a Miltonic sense, 
is very evident. He is equally at home in the fine modern 
English work of men like Vaughan Williams, Balfour 
Gardiner, G. von Holst, Percy Grainger, and others who in 
their part songs and choral work generally are continuing 
the old national tradition and doing much the most vital 
and fructifying work in music in England to-day. The 
Oriana Society and these composers much more truly repre- 
sent English music than any of our orchestras or large 
societies, and it is real music, not sham Teutonicism, sweep- 
ings from the concert halls of Germany, pseudo Strauss, 
bogus Wagner or petrified Brahms; or pale reflections of 
Debussy and Ravel which, together with our drawing-room 
ballads, are thought by many foreigners, with the assistance, 
it must be confessed, of influential concert-givers here, to 
constitute England’s contribution to music. Well might we 
despair if it were so. But let the foreign musician pay @ 
visit to one of the Oriana Society’s concerts to learn that 
there is something that we may rightly and proudly call 
English music. But above all, our own people should 
support this Society by becoming subscribers.* It would 
not be easy to find a more effective way of assisting young 
composers and promoting a National School of Music worthy 
of comparison with our national literature, and equally 
powerful in the work of regenerating our social life. 
W. J. TURNER. 





* Those who are interested, and I hope at least some readers will 
be, should apply for particulars to O. J. R. Howarth, Esq., Hon. 
Secretary, Leighton House, Holland Park Road. For one guinea 
it is possible to become an Hon. Member, entitling one (@) to two tickets 
for each concert ; (b) to a copy of each volume of Euterpe, the Society § 
musical publication ; and (c) to attend meetings. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


F a genticman in Calabria digs up with a spade a hitherto 
] unknown fragment of the obscure Latin historian 
P. Pomponius Fatto there is great excitement about 
jt, and research congratulates itself upon its achievements. 
I can quite appreciate the feeling. All treasure-trove is 
exciting. The smallest recovery from the long-buried 
past is worth having ; it may, in itself, fill a gap somewhere 
and it encourages the hope of greater finds. But why not 
make just as much of a palaver about Dr. Paget Toynbee’s 
disinterment of nearly a hundred “new” letters by the poet 
Gray ? The new letters are included in The Correspondence 
of Gray, Walpole, West, and Ashton (Oxford University Press, 
2 vols., 21s. net); and they were found in the collection 
of Captain Sir F. E. Waller, who was recently killed in 
action, and to whose memory the volume is dedicated. 
Gray, Horace Walpole, Richard West, and Thomas Ashton 
formed a “‘ Quadruple Alliance” at Eton. West went on 
to Oxford, the other three to Cambridge. We get first of 
all an exchange between all four; then West dies, in his 
twenties; then, years afterwards, relations with Ashton 
are broken ; and, finally, there is a long series that passed 
between Walpole and Gray up to the time of the poet’s 
death in 1771. In all there are 248 letters; of these 153 
were written by Gray, 89 of which have never been pub- 
lished before. Others have never before been printed in 
full, and few have escaped maltreatment by previous 
editors. Their errors ranged from deliberate alteration, 
truncation, and blending to bad transcription and unin- 
telligent acceptance. How easily the most comic errors may 
creep into a text where each editor neglects to use, or has 
not access to, original sources may be shown by the history 
of a single word. Gray wrote a Latin poem about the god 
of Love in which one line began “ Ludentem fuge.” This 
was printed by Miss Berry as “ Sudentem fuge ”; and this 
has been “ corrected ” by subsequent editors into ‘* Sudantem 
fuge ” ! 
* * * 

The characters of the correspondents come out very 
clearly. Even when, just after they have left school, 
they are all writing rather affectedly (and with a plethora 
of classical quotation), Ashton is obviously the one funda- 
mentally insincere member of the group. He is hyper-self- 
conscious, nastily artificial, Later on he even refers in 
Joseph Surface’s very own words to his “ noble sentiments ”’ : 
this was clearly the man to make, by his double-dealing, 
the temporary breach between Gray and Walpole, and, 
ultimately, to compel Walpole to cast him off by his incivility 
when Walpole was no longer useful to him. Richard West, 
son of an Irish Lord Chancellor, has no apparent defect 
save excessive seriousness. There is a touch of the priggish 
mixed with the high-mindedness and generosity of this 
able young invalid ; but one can understand Gray’s devotion 
to him. Some of the poetry of his here given (he appeared 
in Dodsley’s Miscellany by the way) is surprisingly good. 
He was the Arthur Hallam of the eighteenth century. 

* * 7 

The Walpole letters are, as always, unsurpassable of their 
kind. His undergraduate letter (in parody of Addison’s 
descriptions of Italy) relating a journey from London to 
Cambridge, is admirable; but the letters describing his 
continental tour with Gray are better, and those, still later, 
about the beau monde of Paris are perfect. There is a 
peculiar charm too about the correspondence with Gray 
as to the details and publication of his works, the half-solemn, 
half-whimsical concentration on the tiny antiquarian details 
to which each was addicted, the cager little controversics 





and explorations, the odd little jokes. But though Gray, 
taking his correspondence as a whole, considering both 
volume, range, and formal excellence, cannot contest 
Walpole’s position as the greatest of English letter-writers, 
there is a flavour about his letters that makes them pecu- 
liarly delightful. Walpole writes fully dressed, though with 
exquisite manner; Gray writes naturally, and without 
obvious reserve, sometimes even gambolling. There may 
be people, familiar with Gray only through his elevated 
and sombre verse, who fancy him an exceedingly self-con- 
tained and formal man, who feel (like the person who 
greatly amused him by addressing him as “The Rev. T. 
Gray) that he simply must have been a divine. There 
were certainly contemporaries of his who met him and got 
the impression that he was constitutionally grave, reticent, 
aloof. His letters show that he was anything but that to 
his friends. The author of the Elegy habitually “ played 
the goat.” There are a whole string of skit letters here : 
in one he writes to Walpole as “ Honner’d Nurse,” address- 
ing the illiterate screed “to mie Nuss att London”; in 
another he wallows in Oriental imagery about the dew of 
the morning ; in another he applies to stagnant Cambridge a 
whole long passage from Isaiah describing deserted Babylon, 
the home of dragons and haunt of screech-owls. He had a 
great habit of ending his letters with something openly 
idiotic. Once he bursts out with “ Pray, did you ever see an 
elephant ?”’; another time his peroration is : 

the Assizes are just over. I was there; but I a’nt to be transported. 
Adieu ! 


and another excursion concludes with a ludicrous burlesque 
of the type of commonplaces usually to be found in letters : 
there is a curious woman here that spins Glass, and makes short Aprons 
and furbelow’d petticoats of it, a very genteel wear for summer, & 
discover’s all the motions of the limbs to great advantage. She is a 
successour of Jack, the Aple dumpling Spinner’s : my Duck has eat a 
Snail &c: & I am—yours sincerely T. G. 
Those who think of pocts as persons without humour 
who live in a permanent exaltation and are quite unlike 
reasonable beings will be shocked with Gray’s remarks 
when he had, to the publisher’s alarm, withdrawn a poem 
from his forthcoming small volume : 
but to supply the place of it in bulk, lest my work should be mistaken 
for the works of a flea or a pismire, I promised to send him an equal 
weight of poetry or prose : so, since my return hither, I put up about 
two ounces of stuff: viz. The Fatal Sisters, The Descent of Odin .. . 
with all this I shall be but a shrimp of an author. 
On a night nine years before this, General Wolfe, as his 
boat crept towards the Quebee bank of St. Lawrence, had 
recited the Elegy to his companions and told them that he 
had rather have written that poem than take Quebec. 

* * * 
Gray’s judgments on other authors (though he was unjust 
to the more fermentative kind of Frenchman) were uniformly 
good. He suspected Ossian, but hoped he was a fraud 
for the sake of the jest. If, he said, Macpherson had done it 
all to hoax fools “I would undertake a journey into the 
Highlands only for the pleasure of secing him.” He read 
Boswell’s early book on Corsica and almost prophcetically 
observed : 

The pamphlet proves what I have always maintained, that any fool 
may write a most valuable book by chance, if he will only tell us what 
he heard and saw with veracity. 

In politics he was interested only mildly, but he liked to 
“ Do oblige me,”’ he writes to Walpole, 


gossip about them. 
with a change in the Ministry: I mean, something one may tell, that 
looks as if it were near at hand ; or if there is no truth to be had, then 
a good likely falsehood for the same purpose. I am sorry to be so 
reduced. 

This is one of the few books of permanent interest produced 
SoLomMon EAaGLe. 


during the last year. 
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NEW NOVELS 


the Conqueror: IIl.—The Great Struggle. By 
ANDERSEN Nexo. Translated by BERNARD 


Pelle 


. MARTIN 
MrauLt. Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s. 


Demi-Royal. By Asutron Hiturers. Methuen. 6s. 


The Double Road. By MicuaeL Woop. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Over this volume of Pelle the Conqueror broods, as over few 
books that I remember, the pity of poverty. It is a question 
of the atmosphere. That is here so mournful as to be almost 
intolerable, yet relieved with an extraordinary tenderness 
which is better, and in a sense happier, than an atmosphere 
of mere happiness could be. One is ashamed even to attempt 
the reduction of it to statement of commonplace, yet the 
_ facts which make it are the most terribly commonplace in 

the world. At all times in all civilised countries there are 
tens of thousands of people literally poverty-striken, stricken 
with poverty in body and soul. They neither get nor expect 
justice from man or from circumstance. They are ignorant 
of security. They accept with painful docility conditions 
of servitude, of dirt, punishment, insult, degradation, from 
which human nature ought to revolt. When revolt comes, it 
is inarticulate ; it gropes blindly outwards to a light in which 
it can scarcely be persuaded to believe ; it endures with the 
frightful patience of an overburdened animal ; it fights with 
the slow doggedness of a creature convinced that, if things 
do not grow better, at any rate they cannot well grow worse. 
And all the while so little is needed for contentment that 
even these poor are, given a breathing-space, given a few 
chances of natural affection, given a few decencies and 
amenities, absurdly content. They love each other, they 
marry, and have children. They celebrate anniversaries and 
festivals. They wish one another luck, and pledge one 
another. They have some portion in the sun and the wind 
and the changing seasons. Their delight in mitigations is as 
pitiful as their acquiescence in tribulations. And, when they 
form a common conception of their rights, they are irre- 
sistible. All this we know, or think we know ; it is doubtful 
whether any of us except those who have been poor really 
know anything about it whatever. For it is a psychological 
fact far more than a sociological; it has significances and 
reactions beyond the reach of easy sympathy or partial 
reform. It can be presented in statistics, even in earnest 
and constructive documents, about as adequately as can the 
Christian religion or the colour of morning. Those who have 
not first-hand experience of it can get near to it in one way 
only—through the interpretative power of the artist’s 
imagination. The author of Pelle the Conqueror is an artist 
of a high order. In him the passion of poverty works 
strongly, naturally, inevitably. His pity is from the inside, 
not the out—it is the one endurable kind of pity : the pity 
which is not merely akin to love, but one with love. This 
third volume of the series begins with Pelle on the threshold 
of manhood, earning his living as a journeyman shoemaker, 
and inhabiting one corner of a deplorable tenement in Copen- 
hagen. It takes him on to courtship and marriage and 
fatherhood, and through exciting vicissitudes of Trade 
Union experience and organisation ; it paints a huge and 
terrible picture of a widespread and prolonged strike ; it 
gives us in heart-breaking detail the struggle between the 
claims of wife and children and the claims of a great in- 
dustrial organisation at death-grips with the forces of 
capital ; it relieves the gloom by delightful interludes of 
peace, months of quiet family life, the building of the home, 
the gatherings of friends—genuine “‘ Scandinavian interiors ” 
—it shows us Pelle leading, organising, succeeding—it shows 
us Pelle betrayed by fortune, baffled, tortured—and solaced. 


Longmans. 








One or two of his feats sound improbable ; one or two of his 
reverses lack artistic justification and mar the structural 
unity of the whole ; but, taken by and large, the book is 
unforgettably real. Here is a picture of the tenement- 
dwelling : 

Above the roofs the twilight was rising from the Sound. A few 
doves were flying there, catching the last red rays of the sun on their 
white pinions, while down in the shaft the darkness lay like a hot lilac 
mist. The hurdy-gurdy man had come home and was playing his 
evening tune down there to the dancing children, while the inhabitants 
of the “ Ark” were gossiping and squabbling from gallery to gallery. 
Now and again a faint vibrating noise rose upwards, and all fell silent. 
This was the dwarf Vinsler, who sat playing his flute somewhere in 
his den deep within the “ Ark” . . . Now Vinsler was in one of his 
gentle moods, and one somehow felt better for hearing him. Byt at 
times, in his dark moods, the devil seemed to enter into him, and 
breathed such music into his crazy mind that all his hearers felt a panic 
terror. Then the decaying timbers of the “ Ark” seemed to expand 
and form a vast, monstrous, pitch-black forest, in which all terror lay 
lurking, and one must strike out blindly in order to avoid being trampled 
on. The hearse-driver in the fourth storey, who at other times was so 
gentle in his cups, would beat his wife shamefully, and the two lay about 
in their den drinking and fighting in self-defence. And Vinsler’s 
devilish flute was to blame when Johnsen vainly bewailed his miserable 
life and ended it under the sewer grating. But there was nothing to be 
said about the matter; Vinsler played his flute, and Johnsen’s suicide 
was a death like any other. 


The philosophy of that last sentence is characteristic. I 
cannot extract passages showing the nature and truth of the 
characterisation, ‘the understanding shown towards children 
and towards the pathos of cheerful senility. The network 
of characters is woven so close that any one passage would 
need too much elucidation. But I must pay a special tribute 
to the drawing of the three girls who love Pelle—Hanne, 
Ellen, and Marie; the splendid ardour of their youth is 
understood as tenderly as are their errors and faults ; in 
persons no less than in movements Andersen Nex sees the 
essential beauty: his humanity is as broad as it is long- 
suffering ; his charity uncovers a multitude of virtues. 

Demi-Royal is a particularly good example of its class. It 
is a historical novel, in the form of memoirs ; its title refers 
to an alleged daughter of Mrs. Fitzherbert and the then 
Prince of Wales, and the supposed author, the diarist, dis- 
covers her in the rout after Jena, where he has served with a 
commission in the Swedish army. Great care and skill have 
gone to the making of the story. The illusion that one is 
reading genuine memoirs is well sustained ; the historical 
characters introduced (and we are taken to the Peninsula 
with Wellington, among other things) are not idealised, but 
drawn with fidelity and precision. All the details of a long 
and elaborate narrative fit one another; the dialogue is 
rapid and convincing ; the local colour is admirably sustained ; 
the adventures are interesting enough without being in- 
credible or fantastic. 

The Double Road is a puzzling book.. Much of it is written 
with an austerity that fits the exalted spiritual theme—the 
austerity of reserve, of thoughtfulness, and scholarliness. On 
the other hand, both the plot and the style have elements 
that might almost be called comic. I do not think “ wee” 
is a good substitute for “ little,” nor “ bairn ” for “ child,” 
at any rate, in a Southron connection ; such language hints 
at sentimentality. ‘“‘ Wee clouds flitted over the purple 
sky all night ’—so they should, then! The interview at 
which the wicked young man attempts to blackmail the 
weak but charming young woman can hardly be read with- 
outasmile. But the real interest of the book is independent 
of its occasionally amateurish details. The central character 
is a mystic, a man suddenly, and as by miracle, endowed with 
spiritual certainty, with a peace that strengthens him and 
quiets him against all evil. Over against him is set the bad 
man already referred to, who, through vanity and essential 
insincerity, tries to attain, to convince himself and other 
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people that he has attained, “ supernatural ” powers. These 
powers, however, are not truly above, though they are 
behind, things seen. 

The attempt at meddling with “this queer world” 
results in horrible nervous diseases; we are apparently 
expected to believe that the bad man is actually haunted, 
and even possessed, by an evil spirit ; ultimately the evil is 
cast out by a divine revelation, and the sinner dies in peace. 
Mr. Wood writes as a deeply earnest and highly mystical 
Christian, and some of the things he says may strike those 
who do not share his convictions as rather dogmatic ; the 
form in which his mysticism is cast may strike some people 
as crude. But the intensity of his belief is worthy of all 
respect from people of all opinions. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE END OF A WAR 


Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1870-1878. Translated by F. M. 
Arxinson. George Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is perhaps something more than an affectation of 
Christmas to recognise in Adolphe Thiers and Camillo 
Cavour the Brothers Cheeryble of Latin statesmanship. 
There is an indefinable touch of Dickens about the way in 
which those two little men bob up into history. They 
button their tight little frock-coats, adjust their ill-fitting 
Victorian spectacles, and proceed with invincible benevo- 
lence to save their countries whilst they beam upon their 
astonished countrymen. One is always expecting them to 
pay off a cruel mortgage, wipe away a tear, and leave the 
embarrassed hero with his blushing bride : instead they made, 
to the profound disgust of the House of Hapsburg, the 
Kingdom of Italy, and saved, to the evident surprise of the 
House of Hohenzollern, the Republic of France. 

Of the two, Thiers probably deserved the most (as he 
has certainly obtained the least) reputation by reason of 
the incredible range of his career. Cavour did his work in 
a single period between the disappointment of 1848 and 
the triumph of 1861; but the achievement of Thiers, which 
was the administration of France between 1871 and 1873, 
was the work of the ablest Minister of the last Government 
but two and the leading historian of the last monarchy but 
three. He had as many careers as the Phoenix and as 
many farewell performances as an actor-manager. In the 
year 1841 he was dismissed, like M. Delcassé in 1905, as the 
price of European peace; in the year 1851 he was 
demonstrably impossible in any combination, whether the 
Second Republic survived or the Second Empire came into 
existence ; in the year 1861 he was an academic old gentle- 
man who kept a salon and wrote history ; but in the year 
1871 he was President of the Republic and deputy for 
twenty-six constituencies, the embodiment of law and order, 
and the rising hope of the chancelleries of Europe. The 
Third Republic was nursed through its fractious and un- 
fascinating infancy by a Minister of Louis-Philippe, and the 
little man who had been a caller on Talleyrand lived to share 
with M. Poincaré the anxious responsibility of controlling 
M. Clemenceau. It is an achievement unrivalled even by 
the dual career of Mr. Gladstone, who retired but once and 
was never confronted by so much as a single change of 
dynasty. There are few things finer in European history than 
the exploit of this little Frenchman who set out at the age 
of seventy-three to find peace for his country in a tour of 
the neutral States. It is almost as though England were 
to be saved (although it is not easy to imagine from what) 
by Lord Halsbury. Thiers bargained with Bismarck for a 
treaty, swept the Commune out of Paris, hustled a royalist 
Assembly into a republican constitution, remade the French 
army, and paid off an indemnity which had shocked every 






financier in Europe. Si monumentum querris, it is to be 
found in the Prussian war scare of 1875; France had been 
struck down in 1870, and the alarm of her enemies within 
five years is the best evidence of her recovery and the 
noblest tribute to the work of Thiers : he was a little barrister 
and wrote history. 

The present volume, which contains an extremely good 
translation of three letters to Jules Favre of September, 
1870, and Thiers’ own Notes et Souvenirs from 1870 to 1878, 
forms a diary of his peace negotiations and Presidency. 
The Grand Tour of the neutrals began in London, where he 
saw Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone. He congratulates 
himself that “‘ the Times itself has changed its tone for the 
better,” a temporary phase which was probably due to the 
leading articles of Mr. Leonard Courtney; but Thiers did 
not know that Delane had rebuked this improper pacifism, 
and in any case British neutrality in the Franco-Prussiap 
War was impenetrably passive. He had the intelligence to 
appreciate the German influence of the Court, although he 
was solemnly rebuked by Lord Granville as “a Minister of 
England ” for having the indelicacy to mention it. Mr. 
Gladstone, who was unwilling to leave his axe at the foot of 
the Irish upas-tree, was unmoved by the suggestion that 
England was missing in 1870 the opportunity which France 
had missed in 1866, and when Thiers emphasised this un- 
dignified abdication of any part in continental affairs, the 
Prime Minister “ preserved a grieved and uncomfortable 
silence.”” From London the little man proceeded to Vienna, 
where the Saxon Chancellor gave him a more cordial recep- 
tion. Austria had been buying cavalry horses, and it was 
hoped that the part of armed mediator would appeal to 
the South German renegade whom Bismarck had broken 
in 1866. But unfortunately Beust, who impressed Thiers 
with having, of all the men he had known, “ the best air of 
believing what he says,” was paralysed by uncertainty as to 
the attitude of Russia. In order to resolve his doubts the 
indomitable bagman of peace proceeded to St. Petersburg. 
The account of his Russian visit is perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing in the book, because it appears to antedate by five 
years the genesis of the Franco-Russian alliance. It is 
usual to trace the first movements in this direction during or 
just before the war scare of 1875, but there was apparently 
a conversation between Thiers and Gortchakoff in the 
autumn of 1870, in which the Chancellor replied to an offer 
of the French alliance : 

We have always been promised this alliance, General Fleury spoke 

to us of it constantly, and we never saw it come to pass . . . however, 
to-day is not the moment to conclude it. Later we will take measures for 


uniting France with Russia; for the moment, let us consider the 
question of how to save her from the evil case in which she finds herself. 


A few days later the Czar himself said : 


I should most gladly obtain such an alliance with France, an alliance 
for peace, not for war and conquest. 


It is a new chapter in the early history of the Dual Alliance. 

From Russia Thiers proceeded to Italy and embarked at 
Florence on a singular negotiation which was to place 
100,000 Italians in the neighbourhood of Lyons and compel 
the Germans by this pressure to abandon the sieges of Italy 
and Paris. But the indefatigable, if elderly, dove was at 
length compelled to return to the Ark without either an 
olive-branch or an Italian army corps, and France was com- 
pelled to negotiate the terms of peace with Bismarck himself. 
In this transaction Thiers’ principal efforts were directed to 
the promotion of the territoire de Belfort. It is entertaining 
to remark his horror of borrowing at the “ usurious rate of 
7% per cent.,” and the observation of Bismarck that neutral 
States “did not exist as far as he was concerned ” is typical 
of a more ingenuous period of Prussian policy. Dr. von 
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Bethmann-Hollweg would hardly receive a Cardinal or a 
pork-packer as his predecessor greeted an enterprising Swiss : 

What are you coming here for? What are you trying to meddle 
in ?+ This is a question that is to be settled between France and us ; 
and you neutrals are not to meddle at all with it. 

The remainder of the book contains 2 clear, if sometimes 
egoistic, narrative of the suppression of the Commune and 
the reconstruction of France by the bright little man who 
had irritated Lord Palmerston thirty years before. It is 
especially rich in descriptions of the financial operations by 
which the indemnity was successfully paid and forms one of 
the most interesting of recent books upon the varied problems 
of war and neutrality. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC LYRE 


Spoon River Anthology. By Epcar Lee Masters. 
Werner Laurie. 5s. net. 

Songs for the New Age. By James OprennErm. Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Until recently it used commonly to be observed that 
American poetry was, as a whole, the most old-fashioned 
in the world. Even Whitman, a native product and a 
genuine poet, came and went without apparently exercising 
much influence on the more intelligefit of his fellow-country- 
men. He had an influence in France and in England ; 
but the most popular and, indeed, the better American 
verse-writers still preferred to write quatrains like Matthew 
Arnold’s, or, at most, villanelles like those produced in 
England in the nineties. Recently there has been a change 
both in manner and in matter. There are still swarms of 
extraordinarily conventional poetasters in the States, but 
a number of the younger writers show marks of Whit- 
manian and other modern influences. They write in 
vers-libre (or in prose lines of unequal length, as the case 
may be); they try to express what they see and feel and 
not what Alfred, Lord Tennyson, saw and felt; they do 
not confine their attention to objects traditionally admitted 
to be poetical; they write, in fact, as if they really were 
our contemporaries. A book by one of the best of them, 
Mr. John Gould Fletcher, was recently reviewed in these 
columns, and here are two more. 

Mr. Masters’ title is intriguing though not perhaps, at 
first sight, informative. The Greek Anthology consisted 
largely of epitaphs ; (the) Spoon River Anthology consists 
entirely of them. Spoon River is a small American town, 
and we have here short, frank statements about the lives 
and deaths of some two hundred of its deceased citizens. 
You walk, as it were, through the cemetery, and overhear 
the dead talking in their sleep. There is Hod Putt, for 
example, whose shade is aggrieved because he was hanged 
for accidentally killing a man he was robbing, whereas a 
trader who made money out of his bankruptcies grew rich 
and flourished. There is Mrs. Charles Bliss, who stuck to 
her husband and regretted it. There is Rev. Lemuel 
Wiley, who, though he had preached four thousand sermons, 
piqued himself most on how he had “ saved the Blisses from 
divorce.”” There are lawyers, journalists, farmers, trades- 
men, poets, pure men, dissolute men, drunkards, and 
murderers; and their names at least (such as Tennessee 
Claflin Shope, Rev. Abner Peet, J. Milton Miles, Oscar 
Hummel, and Washington McNeely) have every appearance 
of authenticity. As a specimen the auto-epitaph of Amos 
Sibley may be quoted : 

Not character, not fortitude, not patience 

Were mine, the which the village thought I had 
In bearing with my wife, while preaching on, 
Doing the work God chose for me, 


I loathed her as a termagant, a wanton. 
I knew of her adulteries, every one. 





But even so, if I divorced the woman 

I must forsake the ministry. 

Therefore to do God’s work and have it crop, 

I bore with her ! 

So lied I to myself ! 

So lied I to Spoon River ! 

Yet I tried lecturing, ran for the legislature, 
Canvassed for books, with just the thought in mind : 
If I make money thus, I will divorce her. 

Mr. Masters’ book has been extravagantly boomed in 
America. It is ridiculous to suggest that it is a great book 
or he a poet. His writing is most commonplace ; where he 
tries metaphor or any sort of high flying he is at his worst ; 
and his moralisings, though sensible, are not profound, 
That his book is easy reading is due to three things: his 
gift for indicating a character and a life by a few vivid details, 
his honesty of speech (for he suppresses nothing he believes 
to be true), and the ingenuity of his plan of a Confessional 
for a whole community after they have passed the fear of 
compromising themselves by confession. The Anthology 
is a lively piece of journalistic impressionism, and no more ; 
but it is also, in respect of its candour and its (usual though 
not invariable) naturalness of style, a straw which shows 
the direction of the wind in America. 

Mr. Oppenheim is in some ways immature compared with 
Mr. Masters, but he is far more like a poet, and we are certain 
(as we are not with the other) that we shall read him again. 
Mr. Masters’ dead men confessed frankly ; Mr. Oppenheim’s 
object is to do so whilst alive. Sometimes his insistence 
on his freedom, his determination to be a frank and 
joyous part of the created Universe, is a little too worked- 
up. The feeling of elated contact with the All is a real and 
a deep feeling, but it is dangerous to sit down and pile up 
reiterated assertions of one’s relations with the Earth, 
one’s Mother. Mr. Oppenheim tends to do this; he tends 
also to lapse into a mode of familiarity with Nature which 
he has derived direct from Whitman, as in his line “ The 
earth has an appointment with me, not to be broken.” 
But both his propagandist and his more reflective poems 
often have a peculiar individuality. He is down on “ the 
warm bath of humanity” and the cowards who “ flock 
together by the millions lest they should be left alone for 
a half hour.”” Now and then—though this kind of shock 
palls if repeated—he arrests us by beginning a poem with 
some such lines as : 

Civilization ! 

Everybody kind and gentle, and men giving up their seats in the 

car for the women. 

What an ideal ! 

How bracing ! 

Of this, as we say, we may get tired ; as also of his attacks 
upon hypocrites, “dark and oozing creatures” like the 
Spoon Riverites, who are respectable citizens and prompt 
voters, but wallow in secret shame. He is at his best when 
he fixes some momentary thought or vision. He sees at 
one moment the “ gigantic paradox ” of the great wheeling 
heavens and the self-absorbed crowds in the street below; 
at another, watching an old hag picking her teeth on a 
bench in a sunny spring park, he wishes he could be inside 
her head “‘ and see what else the world means ”’ ; at another 
the chauffeur sitting in a perishing wind outside a concert 
hall when the frozen streets “ are whipped clean of people ” 
and “the wanderer blows into the nearest doorway ” ; 
at another he flashes himself on the page, sitting, with the 
pausing pen in’ the flesh of his hand, under the “ star- 
shouldered midnight” with the room solid about him, 
and casting his thought a million years back. Mr. Oppen- 
heim has imagination; and occasionally he produces an 
impressive, if still struggling, music. And although parts 
of his book are windy and parts even silly, we shall look 
forward with more than usual interest to his future work. 
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THE FACTORY AS IT IS 


Life in a Railway Factory. By Atrrep Wituiams. Duck- 
worth. 5s. net. 


One of the greatest difficulties of discontented workmen 
during periods of “ industrial unrest ” is the proper presenta- 
tion of their case. They are asked to set forth in plain 
language what is wrong, why they consider it to be wrong, 
and what they require in the nature of reform. They try 
to do this—and generally fail. And they fail for this 
reason: If they were to put in words a full statement of 
their grievarices they would end up with an indictment of 
the whole system under which they labour. Frequently the 
things that arouse most bitterness in a strike are never 
mentioned in negotiations, and the public, ever ready to 
condemn the men, has not the faintest idea of their existence. 
The same thing is obvious in the present trouble in certain 
munition-making areas. It is easy to frame resolutions 
making certain specific demands, but it is next to impossible 
to put into the resolutions the concentrated bitterness of 
years of petty tyranny and thwarted ambition. A strike is 
but the culmination, the one glaring effect, of hundreds of 
unmentioned and half-forgotten causes. 

To anyone who will read Mr. Williams’s book this will be 
made quite plain. He shows clearly that, far from his 
industry being generally a smooth-running machine, with 
long periods of amicable working between employers and 
employed, broken occasionally by outbreaks of temper on 
one or both sides, the strain and the temper are permanent. 
Tyranny is general, every effort is made to cut down the 
remuneration of the men, initiative on the part of workmen 
is discouraged, everything is done to turn the workman into 
a docile, cheap machine. The book opens with a short 
survey of several causes of labour unrest and then goes on to 
give descriptions of the various departments of the factory 
—the Swindon Railway Works, in which the author has 
worked for twenty-three years. There is the stamping shed 
with its huge cast-iron blocks and dies used for punching and 
pressing by the hydraulic machines; the wheel shed ; the 
frame shed ; the smithy ; and a score of other departments. 
The details of the work of each are faithfully given ; the men 
are described, their emotions, ideals, hopes, and beliefs. We 
are, indeed, given the daily life of an army of industrialists 
and shown the degenerating influence of modern factory con- 
ditions. 

On the subject of discontent Mr. Williams is most 
emphatic : “* It is not half general enough.” The workman 
is too apathetic. He needs too much rousing. He will go 
on for years, overworked, underpaid, harassed beyond 
words, without a thought of putting up a fight, and then, 
when he does break out, the public generally wonders what 
itisall about. ‘ The worker is everywhere exploited. New 
machinery is continually being installed in the sheds. This 

is driven at a high rate and the workman must keep pace 
with it. The toil in many cases is painfully exacting.” 
But, although the output has, in many cases, been increased 
tenfold and the worker’s actual exertions been doubled or 
trebled, wages have increased but slightly or none at all. 
“ On the hammers under my charge during the last ten years 
the day wages of assistants—owing to their being retained 
on the job up to a greater age—had doubled, and the piece- 
work prices had been cut by one-half. As a result, the gang 
lost about £80 in a year.” 

The greatest condemnation Mr. Williams has to offer, 
however, is of the officials’ attitude to the workers. ‘‘ They 
refuse to recognise a man... . If they would recognise 


him they might be led to a consideration of his legitimate 
needs.” To the owner and the official “ the worker is as 
much a slave as ever he was,” but their treatment of him 


must be subject to the limitations imposed by the modern 
laws of the land. “Pooh! What's the good of that thing ! 
He ought to be shifted outside,” said the manager one day. 
“ That thing ’” was a man who, whilst following his employ- 
ment as a furaaceman, had slipped head first into a boshful 
of boiling water. For two months he was away sick and 
then, on his return, a disfigured “ thing,” he was put to the 
job of wheeling ashes—reduced. Shortly after the manager’s 
visit he was discharged. Let any man show superior mental 
powers and he also will suffer. There is a certain advantage 
in a man’s ability to escape attention. But the intellectual, 
courageous man cannot escape. “He is soon discovered, 
gagged, smothered, or got rid of.” 

We have not the space to give any of the author’s descrip- 
tions of the actual working, of the grime and grease, the dirt, 
smoke, dust, heat, and noise that make certain parts of the 
factory a positive hell; of the strain that cripples and 
ruins and prematurely ages men; of the indignities and 
indecencies that men endure. But one point we must mention. 
The ordinary member of the public is under the impression 
that factory inspection is effective. Mr. Williams says 
““ During the twenty odd years I have worked there I have 
never once heard of a factory inspector coming through the 
shed, unless it were one of the company’s own confidential 
officials.” This book should be read by everyone professing 
to have the slightest interest in industrial and social affairs. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Economic Conditions in a Non-Industrial South African Town. By 


W. M. Macmitran, Lecturer in History and Economics at Rhodes 
University College, Grahamstown. Central News, Limited 
(Johannesburg). 6d. 

Economic students and ijibraries should not fail to get this modest 
pamphlet, as being probably the first attempt to deal with South 
African urban problems on what we may call the Booth-Rowntree- 
Bowley lines. The ‘ povercy line” for a family of five, which Mr. 
Rowntree placed for York at about £4 12s. 6d. per month, stands 
in Grahamstown at not less than £10 per month. Between 7 and 9 
per cent. of the white population were found to be below it. The 
position of single women workers is specially bad. The pressing muni- 
cipal problems of slums, drainage, disease, and infantile mortality are, 
as yet, searcely even realised. We hope that Mr. Macmillan will 
pursue his interesting and stimulating enquiries. The subject deserves 
the attention of the Rhodes Trustees. : 


THE CITY 


HETHER it be due to the investment of some of 

\ X ) the large sums of dividend money that are dis- 
tributed early in January, or to other cireum- 

stances, the stock markets are displaying a decidedly firmer 
tendency. The War Loan is quoted at about 97}, and 
does not appear to be suffering to any great extent from the 
competition of the new 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds. The 
Stock Exchange is interested in the announcement that 
Exchequer Bonds subscribed through the Post Office can be 
sold through the same quarter less commission, for thus far 
dealings in these Bonds on the Stock Exchange have not 
been sanctioned. Among brokers it is thought inadvisable to 
start dealings until a large amount of the Bonds has been 
subscribed, for a quotation at a discount would not encourage 
fresh subscriptions at par. The extent to which the 
Japanese Government is reducing its foreign indebtedness is 
shown by the publication in some of the papers of the 
numbers of another £500,000 of the Bonds of the first and 
second series of the 44 per cent. Loan. During the past 
year something like £1,000,000 of these Bonds have thus 
been paid off, and as the present market price of about 
94} is in excess of the price at which the second series was 
issued in 1905 (90), original subscribers to these Bonds 
have made a good profit. As, at present prices, these Bonds 
yield much less than Exchequer Bonds, they should cer- 
tainly be sold. The New South Wales 4} per cent. Loan, 
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repayable 1927, has weakened to 96 on the unexpected 
issue of a 5 per cent. Loan by the same Government. The 
issue price is 99, and the Loan is repayable at par on 
July 1st, 1928, the Government having the option of pre- 
dating redemption by two years. As a full six months 
interest is payable on July 1st, although the last instalment 
on the Loan does not have to be paid up until February 28th, 
the actual price of issue is even less than 99, so that it is 
quite an attractive short-dated investment. The new 
French Loan has been remarkably strong, and is quoted at 
2} per cent. premium, at which large parcels have changed 
hands. American securities have shown a tendency to fall 
back in price. The American exchange seems to be more 
in hand now, the present quotation being $4.76, which 
means that the dollar stands at a premium of 2} per cent., 
as compared with 5 per cent. a short time ago. This 
improvement in the English exchange coincides with a 
sharp deterioration in the German exchange. 


* * * 


Many British industrial shares are in steady demand at 
increasing prices, particularly in the engineering industry. 
After a period of comparative neglect there has been some 
activity in Marconis, which are now quoted at 37s., and 
people in the know prophesy one of the periodical specu- 
lative moves in this share in the near future. Shipping 
shares remain in demand, for freights are phenomenal. 
From Bahia Blanca (River Plate) to London the freight per 
ton, which in February, 1914, was 10s. 6d. and in December 
of the same year was 37s. 6d., actually touched 140s. a few 
days ago, some vessels having in two voyages earned more 
than their original cost. Court Line, which have fre- 
quently been mentioned here as a typical “ tramp ” steamer 
company benefiting largely from the war, are now 28s. 6d., 
and will probably go a good deal higher by the time their 
report comes out a few weeks hence. The same applies to 
Tempus Shipping Company, the present price of the £10 
shares being £17 10s. The rubber share market has been 
most active of all, and in normal times would be in the 
throes of a first-class boom. As it is, business is so active 
that leading brokers in this market have been unable to 
execute all the orders received by them. The rise in the 
shares is not unhealthy, as might be the case in ordinary 
times, for the regulations that all dealings have to be for 
cash prevents any large speculative position being built 
up, and bankers are not advancing money to any great 
extent on these shares. In fact, it is easier to sell than to 
buy in this market, for at a time when rubber fetches 4s. 24d. 
per lb. holders are in no hurry to part with shares of com- 
panies which have proved their ability to pay dividends 
of from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. with rubber at half 
that price. The rise that has taken place during the last 
fortnight in the best class rubber shares may be gauged 
from the fact that Sedenak Rubber Estates, reeommended 
here on December 25th at 22s. 6d., are now over 28s. 
Another share of the same character, which my friends in 
this market look upon as being one of the best purchases at 
the present time, is Lendu. This company owns about 
1,678 acres in Malacca, of which about 1,200 acres are under 
rubber. I am told that it is in an especially favourable 
position in that it has not sold any of its production forward, 
and is therefore able to secure the full advantage of the 
present exceptionally high price. Seeing that many com- 
panies sell about half their year’s production in advance at 
the i then ruling, this is a point the importance of 
which can easily be appreciated. The company should 
reach the dividend-paying stage within the next few months, 
and between 10 and 15 per cent. is expected. The present 
price is about 21s. 

“ * * 


There is a strange contrast between the profits that are 
being made, generally speaking, by companies owning 
“tramp ” steamers, and by those companies which run 
passenger services. Present times are not exactly con- 
ducive to sea voyages for pleasure. Equally strange, 
however, is the difference, from the point of view of the 





Peninsular 


investor, between some of the passenger lines. 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company deferred stock 
was quoted just before the war broke out at 305, now it is 
274. In the case of the Cunard Steamship Company 
however, quite a contrary state of affairs exists—the 
Ordinary £1 shares which before the war stood at 30s, 


being now priced at about 75s. These quotations have not 
been affected by losses of vessels, which are fully covered 
by insurance. A part of the difference is possibly due to 
the fact that whilst the Peninsular and Oriental was doing 
very well before the war, the Cunard was doing very badly 
during the first half of 1914; and although its earnings 
from August to December of that year were considerable 
the net profit for the whole twelve months showed an 
increase of only £46,700 on its previous year’s figures of 
£870,600. Encouraged by the favourable prospects for 
1915, however, the directors distributed a dividend of 
20 per cent. as against 10 per cent. for the previous year, 
and put nothing to reserve, although in the previous year 
they allocated £100,000 to that purpose. The company is 
favoured in that many of its vessels are particularly suitable 
to Admiralty purposes, and it is running a number of 
vessels on charter which, at the present high rates, must 
be very remunerative. People are talking of a 30 per cent. 
dividend, in which case the shares, at their present price, 
would yield nearly 9 per cent. Compared with other 
shipping shares, they appear to be rather high. The other 
great passenger line, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
shows little change as reflected by the price of its Ordinary 
Stock, which, just before the war was 97, and is now 100, 


* * * 


One of the most successful of Canadian milling companies 
is the Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, whose report for the 
year ended August 31st last shows some remarkable figures, 
which indicate that others than shipowners are also getting 
their whack out of the increased price which the people 
of Europe have to pay for their bread. The milling profits 
for the year were not very much above the normal, being 
$600,780 as compared with $581,943 during the previous 
year. In addition to these profits, however, there appears 
an additional item of $1,059,813 profit made on transactions 
in grain. This special profit alone is equal to exactly 
55-2 per cent. on the Common Stock. Needless to say, the 
company has enormously strengthened its financial position ; 
during the twelve months it has wiped out a bank loan of 
$863,885, and it has set aside $1,250,000 to establish a new 
reserve under the title of “‘ Contingent Account.” For the 
last six years the company has paid dividends of 8 per cent. 
on its Common Stock. This stock is quoted in London, 
and just before the war broke out its price was 118}, the 
present quotation is 146. Emit Davies. 





N THE CITY.—The demand for rubber shares continues an out- 

standing feature of the Stock Exchange. In this connection special 
interest attaches to Johore Rubber Lands. The authorised capital is 
£400,000 in £1 shares. Issued 399,507 fully paid. This company has a 
property of 5,936 acres, of which a considerable portion is in bearing 
and the rest is coming on. From the very satisfactory reports to hand 
there is every indication that the crop harvested during the current year 
will exceed the official estimate of 400,000 Ib. of rubber. The financial 
year ended December 31st, and a one-shilling dividend for the current 
year is the minimum of market expectations. From this date enormous 
progress is expected : the official estimate for 1916 is 874,450 Ib. and 
for 1917 1,405,575 lb., from which large increases in dividends and 
capital appreciation can be confidently looked for. The all-in cost of 
production last year was 18. 2d. per lb., and this should be reduced to the 
neighbourhood of 1s. this year, and taking rubber at only 2s. 6d. (the 
present price is actually 4s.), the profit for 1916 should be £62,000, 
and for 1917 £99,500. The Johore Rubber Lands also holds 30,000 
shares in the Segemat Company, which stand in the Johore balance- 
sheet at only 5s. each, whereas the present market value is 25s. per share. 
Johore Rubber Lands are round about 21s. per share, and it is certain 
that they will have a big rise before very long ; in fact, they are talked 
to 30s. In Java shares, Waverley Plantations are in demand at about 
2s. 3d. for the fully-paid 5s. share, and are expected to go to par. 
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| The Russian Political 
| Prisoners & Exiles Relief 
| Committee in London. 











H gapQuaRTERS— 
BE EL HOUSE, 96 LEXHAM GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


Chairman— 


Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. 


Hon. Treasurer— 
Mr. ROBERT WILLIAMS, 
National Transport Workers’ Federation, 
220 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E. 


Hon. Secretary— 
Mr. GEORGE TCHITCHERINE, 
12 Oakley Square, London, N.W. 


Hon. Assistant Secretary— 
Mrs. BRIDGES ADAMS, 


Bebel House, 96 Lexham Gardens, Kensington,London, W, 





Those willing to help in alleviating the 
sufferings of the political prisoners in the 
Russian hard labour gaols and of the political 
exiles in Siberia are invited to send donations 
direct to the Hon. Treasurer. 



















_ ACOURSE OF SIX LECTURES | 


will be given at the London School of | 
Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C., 
at 6 p.m., on Mondays, beginning 17th 
January, by 


Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, 


“The Sphere of Vocational Organisation 





in the Control and Direction of 





Industries and Services.”’ 










I. (17 Jan.) THE PART PLAYED BY VOCATIONAL 
ORGANISATION PRIOR TO THE tgru 
CENTURY. 

II. (24 Jan.) THE PRESENT ORGANISATION OF 















(1) THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
III, (31 Jan.) (2) THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


IV. (7 Feb.) (3) THE ENGINEERING, ARCHITEC. 
TURAL AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL 
PROFESSIONS. 


V. (14 Feb.) (4) THE MANUAL WORKERS IN THEIR 
TRADE UNIONS. 

THE PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 
OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE CON- 
SUMER AND THE COMMUNITY. 


VI. (21 Feb.) 









Admission to the Course, 10/6; for any one Lecture, 2/-. 


For tickets apply to the Secretary, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, 
Kingsway, W.C. 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 


White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
OZ. oz. 





For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Ne 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


EWSPAPERS cannot now be sent by post 
to persons in NEUTRAL COUNTRIES in 
Europe except through publishers or newsagents 
who have been specially authorised by the War Office. 
Such authorisation has been granted to THE NEW 
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STATESMAN, and subscribers who wish the paper 
to be sent to friends in Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Spain, Switzerland, Portugal, Roumania, or 
Greece should communicate direct with 


THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 









OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.. THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 













TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





“| aera undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


USSIAN UNIVERSITY GENTLEMAN, diplomé, refugee from 
Belgium, gives Russian Lessons. Best references,—W. T., 92 King Henry's 
Road, London, N.W. 


eRcrcLoraks BRITANNICA, 9th edition, 25 volumes, bound 
full morocco, gilt edges, £8 8s, Cost £40. Perfect condition.—Hoop, 18 
Wilson Street, Middlesbrough. 
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VICTORIA 
LEAGUE 


Patrons : 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


KING GEORGE & QUEEN MARY 
VICTORIA LEAGUE CLUB 


FOR MEN OF THE OVERSEAS FORCES. 








Dorland House, 16 Regent Street, S.W. 
Bedroom Annexe: 1-5 Mason’s Yard, Duke Street, St. James’s. 


sg 
Chairman of Committee : Lt.-Col. Sir James Dunlop Smith, K.C.S.1., C.1.E. 
a 


Bedrooms 8d. to 2/- a night. Meals at Cost Prices. 

Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and South African 

Newspapers. Billiards and other Games. Writing 
Tables. Information Bureau. 


No Entrance FEE or SupscriPrion. 
og 


HIS Club has been given by Members of the Victoria League in Great 

Britain, and of the Ladies’ Empire Club, to men from Overseas who are 

serving in His Majesty’s Forces. They have offered it in grateful recognition 

of the splendid help already given by Dominion soldiers in Flanders and at the 
Dardanelles. It is intended also to serve as some expression of the deep feeling 
which has been called forth at home by the large generosity of the British people 
Overseas—of every class and race—in town, hamlet, and native village—to the 
Mother Country in her hour of need. 


Since the Club was opened on June 3rd, 1915, over fifteen thousand meals have 
been served. 


To meet the pressing need for further sleeping accommodation for Overseas soldiers in 
London, the Club premises have recently been extended. The Committee appeal for 
help in meeting the expenditure thus involved to all who sympathise with such efforts to 
give of England’s best to her gallant sons from Overseas. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE Hon. TRreasureR, VICTORIA 
Leacue, 2 Mitisank House, Westminster, S.W. 
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